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COMMENT 


Tue successor of Pope Leo XIII., Cardinal Giuseppe Sarto, 
was chosen on the seventh ‘ballot by the Conclave, on Tuesday, 
the 4th inst., and announced at once that he would assume 
the name of Pius X. The new Pope is a Venetian by birth, 
having been born at Riesi in the province of Venice, on 
June 2, 1835. He is therefore sixty-eight years old. For 
the greater part of his life he has been a parish priest in or 
near his birthplace. Finally becoming Bishop, his character, 
education, and ability soon made him conspicuous, and in 
1893, at the age of fifty-eight, he was made a Cardinal and 
also Patriarch of Venice. His declaration in favor of the 
union of church and state in Italy, made in 1894, will now 
become an important factor in the new reign of the occupant 
of St. Peter’s chair. For those who can remember back to 
1878, the difference of the attitude of the civilized world, both 
Catholic and Protestant, to-day and at the time of Leo XIIL.’s 
election is a remarkable illustration of the change of feeling 
that has spread throughout Europe and America, and we with 
all others cannot fail to add our satisfaction that such a 
change has taken place. 


There seems to be no doubt that the improper connection 
of Representative L. N. Littauer with the Lyon glove contract, 
secured from the War Department, has been confirmed by the 
official inquiry, and that he will have a chance of defending 
his conduct in a court of justice. Although such influential 
members of the bar as Judge Milburn and Mr. Lauterbach ap- 
peared for him before the War Department, their services 
seem to have been unavailing. It is alleged on authority 
usually trustworthy that Judge Advocate-General Davis has 
reported that the evidence submitted establishes a prima facie 
case against Littauer, and that consequently it will be the 
duty of the Secretary of War to demand repayment of the 
money from the contractor and his bondsman, and in the 
event of a refusal on their part to return the money unlaw- 
fully received, to send the papers to the Department of Justice. 
It should be kept in mind that in the present proceeding it 
is not Littauer, but the contractor, that is primarily concerned. 
Should it be admitted, however, or, in default of such ad- 
mission, be proved in a court of justice, that Littauer was 
improperly connected with the glove contract, he can be dealt 
with later for a violation of the Federal statute. We are told 


the glove-contract scandal had worried their client so much 
that he had lost some flesh, and desired to go to Europe for 
his health. It looks as if his presence would be needed in: this 
country, where the taxpayers are a good deal worried to find 
a Federal lawmaker accused of deliberate and systematic’ vio- 
lation of a Federal statute. 


An examination of the seven indictments returned on 
Thursday, July 30, by the Washington Federal Grand Jury, 
involving nine postal officials and others, reveals the details 
of the scheme for looting the Federal Treasury devised and 
carried out by Machen, formerly Superintendent of the Free 
Delivery Department. It seems that Machen gave Major 
Cupper, of Lock Haven, Pennsylvania, a contract for paint- 
ing, at the rates of twenty-five cents for posts, fifty-nine 
cents for letter-boxes, and one dollar for parcel-boxes. The 
prices paid by Cupper for the work were five cents, fifteen 
cents, and twenty-five cents respectively. It is true he fur- 
nished the paint, which, however, could not have cost over 
a few cents for any of the boxes. It is evident that the gov- 
ernment was made to pay about four times what it cost to 
do the work. It appears that Machen evaded the law which 
prescribes advertising for bids, on the pretext that aluminum 
paint was to be used, which could not be procured by painters 
generally. The “rake-off” in this instance went to a go- 
between named Long, who promptly transferred a part of his 
receipts to Machen. 


In another case of a similar type Machen is charged with 
entering into a conspiracy with one Maurice Runkel, of New 
York, in connection with a contract for furnishing leather 
book-covers for delivery carriers—covers that the earriers did 
not need and will not use. According to Fourth Assistant 
Postmaster-General Bristow, no fewer than 40,000 of these 
leather book-covers were ordered for some 18,000 letter- 
carriers, most of which covers remain to this day in bins in 
one of the buildings of the Post-office Department. On Jan- 
uary 30, 1903, Runkel delivered to Machen a sum of $1231 13, 
which was accepted by that official. In the Crawford case 
Machen approved a bill of $15,800 for 5000 satchels at $3 16 
each. Crawford, having received a warrant for the amount, 
sent soon afterwards a check for $544135 to a go-between 
named Laurenz at Toledo, Ohio, who subsequently forwarded 
a draft for part of the money “ payable to the order of A. W. 
Machen.” Crawford and Machen seem to have found the 
satchel business quite lucrative. It will have been observed 
that among the indictments found on Thursday, July 30, 
one against Heath was not included. It is said that Heath 
will now be able to escape punishment, being able to plead the 
statute of limitations. All the more is it the duty of the 
government to expose his delinquencies, if malfeasance in 
office can be brought home to him. Let him be forced to plead 
the statute of limitations, which will be construed as tanta- 
mount to an admission of guilt. We presume that had an 
indictment been found against him on July 30, he would have 
been forced to resign the post of secretary to the Republican 
National Committee, which he still retains. We are glad to 
learn from Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General Bristow that 
the investigation of the Post-office seandal is by no means 
ended. He at least is doing everything in his power to relieve 
the present administration from responsibility for the bribery 
and corruption which have disgraced the Post-office Depart- 
ment and disgusted the country. 


Secretary Shaw, in an open letter, finds it easy.to demon- 
strate with regard to the contract for the new post-office at 
Cleveland, Ohio, that the award to William Bradley & Sons 
for a sandstone building is above criticism. The Bradleys 
made the lowest bid for a sandstone building, and, of course, 
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vot the contract. This is an evasion of the point, however. 
The protest filed by the McCaul Company rested exclusively 
on the assertion that there is no intention on the part of the 
supervising architect of the Treasury, or on the part of Con- 
tractor Pierce, who used the Bradley firm as a dummy, to erect 
a sandstone building at Cleveland; but that, on the contrary, 
the Treasury Department has definitely decided to put up a 
granite structure. In one of his letters to the McCaul Com- 
pany the Secretary of the Treasury practically admits that a 
sandstone building will not be erected at Cleveland, but says 
that the addittonal appropriation of five hundred thousand dol- 
lars required for the substitution of granite will have to be 
<ecured from Congress without his aid. His aid may not 
be necessary, it being understood that Senator Hanna has 
undertaken to secure the appropriation. It is evident from 
the papers in the case that Pierce, or rather his dummy, 
Bradley & Sons, will have acquired the contract by a trick, 
provided the material used is granite. The contract could not 
have been fairly awarded to the Bradleys on the granite speci- 
fications, and they did not even attempt to conform to the 
requirements imposed on all bidders on the sandstone speci- 
fications. One of these requirements was that all sandstone 
bidders snoula own a quarry that has been open for at least 
three years. and from the stone of which at least three im- 
portant public buildings shall have been erected. 


A similar evasion has been practised in Chicago in favor 
of the same contractor, who is widely known as “ Platt’s man.” 
In that city bids were requested for the new Federal building 
on two sets of specifications, one set calling for good materials, 
and the other for the very cheapest and most unsuitable ma- 
terials. It turned out that Pierce’s bid on the good materials 
was too high, but that on the cheap materials it was much 
the lowest. Accordingly, the contract was awarded to him 
on his bid for the cheap materials, but subsequently the Trea- 
sury Department decided that the good materials should be 
used at a cost approaching one million dollars over Pierce’s 
original bid. This extra expenditure of one million dollars 
was authorized by a secret contract, and was never made the 
subject of competition. In San Francisco also, within the 
last few months, according to reports submitted to Secretary 
Shaw by special agents of the Treasury, concessions have un- 
lawfully been made to contractors involving the saving by 
them of many thousands of dollars, and a corresponding loss 
to the government in work and materials. In a word, not 
only the Post-office Department, but the Department of the 
Treasury, requires investigation. The turn of the Department 
of ‘the Interior, with its Indian Bureau glove contracts, will 
come next. 


Senator Arthur P. Gorman, of Maryland, having been 
chosen leader of the Democratic minority in the United States 
Senate, naturally possesses a great deal of influence in his 
party. Under the circumstances, it was to be expected that 
on his return frem Europe he should be requested to indicate 
his views regarding the political situation and the various 
eandidates proposed for the Democratic nomination to the 
Presidency. Interviews with the Senator are always pleasur- 
able, but unprofitable. His manner is friendly, and even con- 
tidential, but his utterances are vague and unsubstantial. In 
a long interview which he gave to a newspaper correspondent 
on August 1 he said a great deal, but nothing to the point, 
with the exception of a remark touching the paramount issues 
of next year. These, he thought, should be a reformation 
of the tariff, economy in Federal expenditures, and honesty in 
publie places. Whether, however, the post-office scandals 
would seriously injure the Republican party in 1904 he would 
not pretend to say. Much would depend upon the time that 
might elapse between the conclusion of the investigation and 
the Presidential campaign. Much also would depend on the 
extent to which the people should be convinced of the sincerity 
and thoroughness, of the government inquiry. To the question 
whether, in his opinion, the Democratic party was in “ good 
shape” for the struggle of next year, he replied with some 
hesitation that it seemed to be getting away from a number 
of false ideas that the party has been “ chasing around after 
for some time.” 


All this was characteristic of the Senator’s known caution 
and natural desire not to commit himself. So, too, was his 


reference to candidates. It was too early to talk about them, 
he said. The national convention is almost a year away. 
For the present it is the party that must be considered, not 
the men. Interrogated respecting the course which the Demo- 
crats were likely to pursue in the first session of the Fifty- 
eighth Congress, he said, after a long pause, that in his judg- 
ment it would be the business of the Republicans, command- 
ing as they will majorities in both Houses, to frame legisla- 
tion; that is to say, the function of Democratic legislators 
will be an observant and a critical one. Asked what he 
thought about the regulating of trusts, he said that some of 
them seemed to be regulating themselves out of existence, and 
recalled a remark made by Mr. Bryce, the author of the 
American Commonwealth, that “they all have incorporated 
within them the seed of death.” As to the management of 
the next Presidential campaign, he declared that under no 
circumstances would he accept the chairmanship of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, but should confine himself to 
heading the Democratic forces in Maryland. To the question 
whether his position would be affected by his old quarrel with 
Mr. Cleveland should the latter be nominated for the Presi- 
dency, the Senator answered that Mr. Cleveland and he had 
never quarrelled, but only differed. About Chief - Judge 
Parker he would say nothing, and, as to his own candidacy, 
declared that he was only a soldier in the ranks. On the whole, 
it was a typical Gorman interview—conciliatory and cryptic. 


Chief-Judge Parker himself replied the other day to an 
indisecreet inquiry whether he expected to be the Democratic 
nominee for the Presidency that he should remain upon the 
Bench. What other answer could he make? Did the inter- 
viewer expect him to announce that “ Barkis is willin’”? It 
would be obviously unworthy of a man in_his high judicial 
position to thrust himself forward as a candidate for any 
political office, and it redounded greatly to his credit that 
during his recent visit to Georgia, for the purpose of deliver- 
ing an address on an interesting legal subject, he should have 
studiously eschewed the use of electioneering arts. There was 
a time when Southern statesmen would have respected such 
an exhibition of professional dignity and self-restraint, and 
would have seen in such qualities so many guarantees of 
fitness for the great office of Chief Magistrate. Since, how- 
ever, it is our business to chronicle facts as we find them, we 
must recognize that of late many leading Democrats in 
Georgia have seemed inclined to favor Mr. Gorman rather 
than Chief-Judge Parker, and Representative Bankhead; of 
Alabama has said that the Senator can have the delegation 
from his State. We do not doubt that the Southern States 
would like to see a distinguished Southerner installed in the 
White House. Before the ciyil war they would have been 
even more glad to witness that phenomenon, but in those days 
the Democratic organizers of victory in the South were not 
rainbow - chasers, but aimed at the attainable. We doubt 
whether the time has come when it would be expedient for the 
Democracy to nominate a native of one of the former slave- 
States. 


For that reason we ‘do not consider Senator Gorman’s 
nomination probable; neither do we believe that Senator Cock- 
rell of Missouri has ever sanctioned the use of his name. The 
senior Senator from Missouri is too experienced and too wise 
to sacrifice the substance to the shadow. He knows that his 
candidacy for the Presidency would eliminate him from the 
canvass for re-election to the Senate in 1904. He is now the 
head of the Democratic minority in the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, which means that if his party should ever again 
control of the Senate, he would be almost certain to become 
the chairman of the committee. That position, now held by 
Senator Allison, is one of tremendous power. There are those, 
indeed, who consider the occupant of it more influential in 
legislation than the President of the United States. Another 
Missourian who has been mentioned for the Presidential 
nomination is Mr. Joseph Wingate Folk, the Circuit At- 
torney of St. Louis, who has waged such a memorable battle 
against legislative corruption and has done so much to re- 
deem the fair name of his State. We earnestly hope that his 
fellow Democrats will nominate him for Governor this year, 
in which event he may be considered certain of an election. 
Even then, however, it would be injudicious to make him the 
Democratic candidate for the Presidency, for the reason that 
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Missouri would under any circumstances be carried by the 
Democracy in a Presidential year. 


It may be remembered that the Northern Securities Com- 
pany is the defendant in three suits. One of these, brought 
by the State of Washington, is now pending before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, which has original juris- 
diction, because the State of Washington alleges that the 
company, chartered in New Jersey, is performing in the State 
of Washington actions illegal under the law of that State. 
No decision has been rendered in this case. The second case 
is a suit of the United States against the company, under the 
Sherman act, in the United States Circuit Court at St. Paul, 
Minnesota, the three judges of which recently concurred in a 
decision adverse to the company: an appeal from this decision 
will be heard by the United States Supreme Court in Decem- 
ber next. The third case was a suit by the State of Minnesota 
against the company in the United States District Court at 
St. Paul. Here the charge was that the merger of railroads, 
alleged to have been practically effected by the Northern Secu- 
rities Company, violated acts of the Minnesota Legislature 
forbidding the consolidation of parallel and competing lines 
of railway. 


With these facts in mind it becomes interesting to study the 
present situation. In the decision which was rendered on Au- 
gust 1, Judge Lochren dismissed the State’s bill of complaint, 
declaring that the Northern Securities Company is not a rail- 
road corporation, nor a lesse¢, purchaser, or manager of rail- 
roads, and that it has not effected a consolidation of the 
Great Northern and Northern Pacific lines, but merely holds 
stock therein. To the plaintiff’s contention that it will be for 
the interest of the Northern Securities Company to restrain 
trade by suppressing competition between the two railroad com- 
panies, wherein it holds a majority of the stock, and that by co- 
ercing or persuading the two boards of directors, whom it has 
the power to elect, it will cause them to commit penal offences, 
Judge Lochren answers that he rejects the doctrine that any 
person ean lawfully be held to have committed, or to be pur- 
posing or about to commit, a highly penal offence merely be- 
cause it can be shown that his pecuniary interests will be 
thereby advanced, and that he has the power, either directly 
by himself or indirectly through persuasion or coercion of 
his agents, to compass the commission of the offence. Now it 
will be observed that although Judge Lochren simply decided 
that the company did not violate a Minnesota statute, yet the 


many of the miners to express dissatisfaction with the award 
of the Anthracite Coal Strike Commission. It must be said 
in justice to the workers that they would only have been too 
glad to accept Judge Gray for umpire. It will be interesting 
to note the impression made by the distinguished Delaware 
jurist in Alabama. He will be as careful not to swerve from 
the path of judicial duty and dignity as was Chief-Judge 
Parker, but it may be that in his capacity of private citizen 
Southern Democrats may find him a more congenial man. It 
may be well, too, for Democratic leaders at the South to bear 
in mind that Judge Gray has acquired a hold upon the 
labor vote probably stronger than Mr. Roosevelt’s, and that 
he has gained it by the faithful performance of the duty 
which he undertook. 

Moreover, Judge Gray is, perhaps, the only native of a 
former slave-State who would have a reasonable chance of 
earrying the doubtful States at the North, by reason of the 
trust reposed in him by working-men, who have it in their 
power to turn the seale, not only in New York, Connecticut, 
New Jersey, and Indiana, but even in Ohio, Illinois, and, 
possibly, in Pennsylvania. Perhaps Representative Bank- 
head, when he sees Judge Gray, will reconsider his ineclina- 
tion to give the Alabama delegation to Mr. Gorman. Who 
knows, however, that Alabama may not have a candidate of 
her own? The San Antonio (Texas) Express advocates the 
nomination of Senator John T. Morgan, of Alabama, as the 
next Democratic candidate for the Presidency. It may be 
remembered that in 1900 he was supported by the Democrats, 
Republicans, and Populists in the Legislature of his State, 
and was unanimously elected Senator. He is now serving 
his fifth term in the Upper House of the Federal legislature. 
Although he has just passed his seventy-ninth birthday, he 
is not too old to be an efficient and influential Senator, and 
therefore not too old to be a President. We have his own 
authority for saying, however, that he would decline the 
nomination should it be offered to him; for in an interesting 
interview he pointed out that on grounds of political expe- 
diency the nominee of the Democracy ought to come from 
a Northern State. 


The question has been asked whether American or foreign 
capitalists, before making the loan of thirty-five million dollars 
authorized by the Cuban Congress, will not inquire of our gov- 
ernment whether the proposed loan conforms to the conditions 
laid down in the so-called Platt Amendment, which was in- 


reasons given for the decision controvert the position takerr-—cerporated in the insular Constitution. The amendment pre- 


by the three judges composing the United States Circuit 
Court when they declared that the company had violated 


the S an Anti-Trust law. For the Circuit Court held 
that the Northern Securities Company is in effect a rail- 
road confPany and an illegal combination in restraint of 


‘reas Judge Lochren avers that it is neither a rail- 
road coymfpany nor a combination in restraint of trade. In 
his opyhion Judge Lochren reviews the Supreme Court de- 
cisiong on the Sherman Anti-Trust law, which were made by 
the judges of the Circuit Court the basis of their decision, 
yet he arrives atga precisely contrary conclusion. The dis- 
covery that Federal] judges can take opposite views of the 
legal significance of the same state of facts will encourage 
those who hope to see the decision of the United States Cir- 
cuit Court reversed by the higher Federal tribunal. 


trade, w 


It is said that Judge George Gray, of Delaware, was in- 
fluenced by a letter of President Roosevelt to accept the invi- 
tation to become the fifth member of the Board of Arbitra- 
tion selected by mine-owners and mine-workers to end the 
Alabama coal strike. It is expected that he will be chosen 
chairman of the Board, and that the striking miners will re- 
turn to work forthwith, their representatives having given a 
promise to that effect in case the judge should consent to act 
as a member of the Board. The only condition attached 
hy Judge Gray to his acceptance of the invitation was that 
the Board should conelude its work by September 1, soon after 
which the United States Circuit Court, over which he pre- 
sides, will convene. It is a pity that the Conciliation Board 
now sitting in the anthracite region of Pennsylvania could 
not agree upon Judge Gray for umpire. Had they done so, 
we should not have witnessed the prolonged delav in the set- 
tlement of the questions at issue,—a delay which is causing 
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scribes, it will be remembered, that no money shall be borrowed 
by Cuba from foreigners unless an adequate provision for 
interest and sinking-fund can be made without encroaching 
upon the revenues needed to meet the current expenses of the 
insular government. It is true that this covenant,has not vet 
been embodied in a treaty, but our State Department would 
undoubtedly regard it as binding, because its insertion in the 
Cuban Constitution was made a condition precedent to our 
evacuation of the island. Our deduction from these premises 
is that capitalists who are invited to make the loan will un- 
doubtedly, in either a formal or informal way, request our 
State Department to say whether in its opinion the Cuban 
gover#ment has properly provided for repayment. If the 
reply be in the negative, the loan, of course, will not be made. 
But how if it be in the affirmative? Will such a reply be 
construed as a moral guarantee of the loan? We certainly 
should not be placed in the position of endorsers of Cuban 
securities. Congress has never authorized the Executive to 
give any such endorsement. Suppose, however, the opinion 
expressed by our State Department that the loan was ade- 
quately provided for should ultimately prove ill - founded; 
would we permit foreign creditors to do in the case of Cuba 
what we allowed them to do in the case of Venezuela, namely, 
seize the debtor’s principal custom-houses, and apply the rev- 
enues thereof, or part of them, to the payment of the debt? 
That would be a state of things which the American people 
would never tolerate, and that is why, from the outset, we 
have expressed regret at the acquiescence of our State Depart- 
ment in the blockade of Venezuela, and the proposed seques- 
tration on a part of her customs revenues. 

The question whether the Platt Amendment is not already 
made obligatory by insertion in the Cuban Constitution, and 
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whether a reaverment of it in a treaty would not be super- 
fluous, would have been pressed upon us had the reports of 
an insurrection in the province of Santiago been confirmed. 
It now turns out that the acts of a few brigands, who were 
quickly suppressed by the rural guards, were magnified into 
a rebellion said to have been organized by ex-soldiers of the 
“army of liberation.” It may as well be understood that no 
serious insurrection will be suffered to get under way in Cuba, 
because the armed forces of the United States would be em- 
ployed betimes to quell the disturbers of the peace. It is easy 
to show that such an intervention would promote the best 
interests of the independent insular government. A railroad 
traversing a mining district in the province of Santiago is 
controlled by British capitalists. This railroad would almost 
certainly be damaged if the ex-Cuban soldiers were permitted 
to start a rebellion. Thereupon Great Britain would have 
in the ease of Cuba exactly the same right to protect the in- 
terests of her subjects and to demand reparation for injuries 
which we have allowed her to assert in the case of Venezuela. 
To avert such an unwelcome situation, we must nip rebellion 
in the bud, and we are fortunately authorized to do so by the 
terms of the Platt Amendment. 


It seems to be settled that the owners of cotton-factories 
will request the Fifty-eighth Congress to investigate the recent 
eorner in raw cotton, and to enact laws for the purpose of 
averting a similar condition of affairs in the future. It ap- 
pears that. in order to produce cotton fabrics at a fair profit, 
the manufacturer must secure his cotton at a price approxi- 
mating forty dollars a'bale. At the hour when we write, the 
price is not far from sixty dollars, which is prohibitive. Or- 
ganized labor in New England has forced wages up to the 
maximum; and even in the South, where operatives are or- 
ganized imperfectly, if at all, wages have been kept up by the 
demand for skilled workers. When to labor thus rendered cost- 
ly is added the present high price of raw cotton, the manu- 
facture of certain cotton fabrics has to be abandoned, for the 
reason that the finished product will not sell for more than 
the net cost of production. Of the ten million spindles in 
the United States only four million are now running, and the 
number is continually decreasing. Of course, cotton will be 
cheaper after September 15, when the new crop will be on the 
market. Texas alene expects to produce 3,500,000 bales this 
vear, and, according to government reports, the cotton crop 
of the whole South is likely to reach 12,000,000 bales. The 
mills now closed will undoubtedly, no doubt, be reopened; 
but. meanwhile an immense amount of money will have been 
lost by operatives through the enforced suspension of work. 


The notion, however, that a remedy can be found for this 
state of things by trammelling the cotton exchanges with laws 
intended to prevent speculation in cotton is fallacious. The 
remedy would prove worse than the disease. Congress has no 
power to forbid a man to buy an article that he thinks will 
advance in price, and, of course, his purchase helps to advance 
the price. It may be asserted that trading in “ futures” could 
be prohibited on the ground that they tend to check inter- 
State commerce. Cotton-buyers might profit by the abolition 
of traffic in futures, but cotton-growers would lose by it. This 
is the lesson of experience. The German government prohibit- 
ed the trading in futures, and the result was that farmers 
had to carry over their crops when they needed money, or sell 
in the autumn, when every one else would be selling and prices 
would be low. Capitalists would like nothing better than to 
huy the whole crop under such circumstances and hold it 
until the spring, when they would advance the prices dispro- 
portionately. The attempt to meddle with the cotton ex- 
changes by restrictive legislation would almost certainly be 
followed by corresponding interference with the produce ex- 
changes and the stock exchanges, and then the whole com- 
munity would suffer by the repudiation of the principle that 
the law should leave, prices to be settled by the interplay of 
supply and demand. 


A political incident that has excited more comment than 
it really deserves was the so-called amalgamation of Popu- 
lists which took place on July 28 at Denver. The so-called 
Middle-of-the-Road Populists, who nominated Barker for 
President in 1900, and the ‘Fusion Populists who gave Mr. 
Brvan their support that year, as they had given it to him 


in 1896, decided to reunite and to put forth a common plat- 
form. They have agreed upon four demands. In the first 
place, they want government-made fiat money. In the second 
place, they insist that railways and telegraphs shall be owned 
by the government, and operated at the cost of service. In 
the third place, they lean toward Henry George by holding 
that private ownership in land shall be confined to those 
who use it, and that land should not be made the subject of 
speculation. Fourthly and lastly, they announce that Ameri- 
can foreign commerce must be-transacted/in American ships; 
but, as they are firmly opposed to a subsidy, they must mean 
to accomplish their aim by such discrimination against for- 
eign ships as would practically debar them from our seaports. 
This reunion of Populists might have some significance if 
their numbers were still formidable. In 1900, however, the 
Middle-of-the-Road Populists cast less than 51,000 votes, and 
all the rest of the party, which in 1892 gave Weaver twenty- 
two electoral votes, had become indistinguishably merged in 
the Democracy. It is not impossible that Mr. Bryan, who, it 
is remembered, voted for Weaver delegates in Colorado in 
1892, might revive the old strength of the party to a con- 
siderable extent if he would accept a Populist nomination 
for the Presidency in 1904. But Mr. Bryan has a future 
before him within the Democratic ranks, and it is most un- 
likely that he would again become a bolter. 


In almost every instance of recent labor agitation the 
hazy discernment of right as against wrong seems to be fos- 
tered by hazy thinking. There is the recent Murphy case, 
in which the defendant tried to get clear of a charge of steal- 
ing by claiming that as the money was in the hands of the 
union by the processes of extortion, it couldn’t be stolen,— 
and that therefore the alleged stealing was in reality no steal- 
ing at all. Then there is the Chicago labor agitator who calls 
for the establishment of a “neutral police” to serve in case 
of labor riots. And these are only two cases of muddled 
thought out of scores. They do to go with the conclusion of 
certain politicians that as various irregularities in the Post- 
oftice Department cannot be punished because the statute of 
limitations intervenes, therefore the moral obliquity is con- 
doned. All this is clearly enough doubtful ethics, and indi- 
cates the necessity of the rebuilding of moral standards. But 
it also shows how men can reason crookedly and make them- 
selves believe that they are logical. 

Some statistics with reference to the absences of Presi- 
dents were recently compiled for the Philadelphia Press. It 
appears that George Washington during the eight years of 
his Presidency was absent from the Federal capital, which 
was first New York and afterwards Philadelphia, only 181 
days in all. It must be remembered, however, that the jour- 
ney to and from Mount Vernon was then a long and fatiguing 
one. John Adams, during whose four years’ term the capital 
was moved from Philadelphia to Washington, was absent 385 
days, most of which he spent on his farm at Quincy, Massa- 
chusetts. Thomas Jefferson was away from Washington no 
fewer than 796 days during his eight years of office. Madi- 
son’s record was 637 days, which is surprising when we call 
to mind that the war of 1812 occurred during his administra- 
tion. Monroe took advantage of the “era of good feeling” 
to be away 708 days out of his two terms. Andrew Jackson 
had troubles enough to detain him in Washington—it will 
be remembered that he was censured by the Senate,—never- 
theless, he was absent 502 days. During the last half of the 
nineteenth century the Chief Magistrates deemed it expe- 
dient to spend a larger part of their time at the seat of 
Federal government. Thus, President Polk was absent but 
137 days, Fillmore but 60, Pierce but 67, and Buchanan only 
57 days. Grant seldom left Washington, except for a sojourn 
at Long Branch in the hot weather. Hayes and Arthur, if 
they travelled at all, endeavored to avoid public notice. Mr. 
Cleveland, during his first term, it may be remembered, spent 
even his summers in a suburb of Washington. It was Presi- 
dent Harrison who first-—if we except Andrew Johnson 
“swinging round the circle ”—undertook a systematic tour 
of the country for political purposes, which President Mc- 
Kinley and President Roosevelt have followed. It is obvious 
that whatever ground there may have been for objecting to 
a President’s absence from the Federal capital is minimized 
in these days of railroads, telegraphs, and telephones. 
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The Outcome of the New Mississippi 
Constitution 


Ir is well known that in Mississippi the colored population con- 
siderably outnumbers the white. It is also known that Mis- 
sissippi was the first of the Southern States t® venture to qualify 
the suffrage by means of a new State Constitution. As that Con- 
stitution was adopted thirteen years ago, time enough has elapsed 
to permit of definite conclusions regarding its practical results. 
The importance of learning what those results are will be recog- 
nized by all intelligent and fair-minded citizens at the North as 
well as at the South. We welcome, therefore, the lucid and au- 
thoritative discussion of the subject by Hon. Frank Johnston, which 
has been reprinted from publications of the Mississippi Historical 
Society. We avail ourselves of the facts collected by Mr. Johnston, 
first, to recall precisely what the Mississippi State Constitution of 
1890 prescribed, and then to set forth the working of the qualifi- 
cations of the franchise. 

The State Constitution adopted by the convention which met at 
Jackson on August 12, 1890, provided that hereafter an elector must 
have resided in Mississippi for two years, and in the eleetion pre- 
cinct where he should desire to vote for one year; that all taxes, 
including a poll-tax of two dollars, for the year preceding the 
election at which an elector offers to vote, must have been paid 
on or before the first day of February of that year; and that an 
elector must have been registered at least four months previously 
to the election at which he offers to vote. Another and much-de- 
bated qualification of the suffrage was that a voter must “be 
able to read any section of the Constitution of the State; or he 
shall be able to understand the same when read to him, or give a 
yeasonable interpretation thereof.” The condition of residence in 
the election precinct for one year manifestly excludes a large class 
of voters who are thriftless, have no steady employment, and are 
constantly moving from place to place. The exaction of registra- 
tion four months previously to the election excludes voters who 
take little or no interest in public affairs. The provision with 
reference to the poll-tax,-as construed by the Supreme Court of 
Mississippi, makes the payment of that tax entirely voluntary with 
the large class of voters who own no property subject to taxa- 
tion. Their property cannot be taken for the poll-tax, and no 
criminal proceedings are allowed for the collection thereof, the only 
consequence of the failure to pay this tax being the loss of the 
franchise, so long as the delinquency continues. We add that no 
voter can be arbitrarily excluded from registration on the plea 
that he is unable to understand the State Constitution when it is 
read to him, or give a reasonable interpretation of it. The ques- 
tion of a voter’s right to the franchise is not finally decided. by the 
registrar, for a voter may appeal from that decision to the courts. 

In the course of the memorable debate on the Mississippi Con- 
stitution of 1890, which took place in the United States Senate 
during the Fifty-first Congress, four criticisms on the new organic 
law of the State were made by Republican Senators. It was al- 
leged by them that the whole scheme was devised for the purpose 
of disfranchising the negroes; that the “ understanding” clause 
was a subterfuge, and was intended to enable the registrar, who 
was to decide upon the qualification of the voters, to discriminate 
against the negro; that there was no appeal from the decision 
of the registrar, and that his decisions, however arbitrary and un- 
just, were final; that the basis of the legislative apportionment 
was unfair, and discriminated against the counties with large 
negro populations; and, lastly, that the Constitution had not been 
submitted to the people of the State for ratification. Senator 
George, who defended the work of the Mississippi convention of 
1890, had no difficulty in showing that, as we have said, the State 
Constitution itself gave citizens an appeal against a registrar’s 
disfranchising decision; that the legislative apportionment was not 
unfair, because it was based upon the voting, and not upon the 
total population, of counties and districts, and exhibited less 
glaring inequalities than those which marked legislative appor- 
tionments in Connecticut, Massachusetts, New York, and other 
Northern States; and, finally, that, with one exception, it had been 
the uniform practice of Mississippi that a constitutional conven- 
tion could adopt and enact a Constitution without submitting it 
to the people for ratification. The State Constitution of 1817, 
that of 1832, and that of 1865, as well as that of 1890, had been 
thus adopted. Moreover, this question had been raised before the 
legal tribunals of the State, and the present Constitution had been 
held to be valid by the Supreme Court of Mississippi. It was. of 
course, to the main accusation levelled at the effect of the edu- 
cational qualification of the suffrage on the negro voters of the 
State and the purpose of the constitutional convention in limit- 
ing the franchise that Senator George mainly addressed himself. 

Every provision in the Mississippi Constitution applies 
equally, and without any discrimination whatever, to both the 
white and the negro races. Any assumption, therefore, that the pur- 
pose of the framers of that Constitution was ulterior and dishon- 
est, is gratuitous, and cannot be sustained. For this assertion we 
have the authority of the highest Federal tribunal. The question of 
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the validity of the franchise provisions of the Mississippi Constitu- 
tion was presented to the Supreme Court of the United States for 
decision in the case of Williams vs. Mississippi, a case which had 
been decided by the Supreme Court of the State in 1896, and had 
been carried on the part of Williams by writ of error to the 
United States Supreme Court. The last-named tribunal held, ail 
of the judges concurring, that the provisions complained of did 
not violate the terms of the Fifteenth Amendment to the Federal 
Constitution, and that their enactment was clearly within the 
constitutional powers of the State. The United States Supreme 
Court expressly declared that the provisions of the Mississippi 
Constitution relating to the suffrage did not discriminate between 
the black and the white races, but applied to both races impar- 
tially and alike. Thus was the work of the Mississippi constitu- 
tional convention irreversibly upheld, 

Now let us look at the results. Mr. Johnston, who writes with 
admirable moderation, disclaims any expectation on the part of 
those who framed the franchise article of the Mississippi Consti- 
tution that the political phase of the racial problem had found its 
final solution in the adoption of the limitations which were placed 
upon the suffrage. It was believed, however, that such measures 
as were adopted would alleviate the situation then existing in Mis- 
sissippi, by improving the electoral body; that they would tend 
to give the administration of public affairs to the white race by 
constitutional and honest methods; and that they would prove 
effective in securing these objects for many years to come. It 
was then the opinion of the leading men of the State, and there 
is to-day an agreement of opinion in Mississippi, to the effect 
that the number of negroes who are being qualified to meet the 
educational conditions of the suffrage through the school facili- 
ties afforded by the State, will continue to increase, and that it 
may be only a question of time when there will again be a ma- 
jority of qualified negro voters in the State. It is impossible at 
this time to speculate intelligently with reference to the course 
that it may hereafter be needful to pursue. No one can forecast 
the final outcome of the sociological, economical, and political con- 
ditions that flow or may flow from the unprecedented situation 
in which the two races find themselves in Mississippi and generally 
in the Southern States. It is already coming to be recognized, 
however, at the North, that, while negro suffrage concerns the 
South more deeply and directly than any other section of the 
Union, yet its comprehensive and far-reaching effects extend to 
the entire nation. “There are several Northern States in which 
the negroes hold the balance of political power. We repeat that 
how the negro problem may be ultimately solved at the North, as 
well as at the South, it is impossible to predict; meanwhile, we 
would direct attention to the fact that in Mississippi the require- 
ments of the existing situation have been met with wisdom and 
that the blessings of good government have been secured to the 
people of that State for the present and for many years to come. 
In Mississippi the two races now dwell together in harmonious re- 
lations. Every vocation, trade, and calling in life is open to the 
negroes. The honest and industrious among them are prosperous. 
Their children are being educated at the public expense; their 
indigent and insane, their blind, deaf, and dumb are eared for by 
the State. In a word, the white race in Mississippi has conceded, 
and is willing to continue to concede, to the black man every civil 
right that the white man enjoys, but it is not willing that the 
black man should assume political supremacy in the State. That 
would be, not figuratively, but literally, to surrender the terri- 
tory of the State to the colored race. 

Mr. Johnston expresses not only the hope, but the belief, that, 
happily for the Republic, the Northern people have reached a stage 
of public opinion where they recognize the fact that the negro 
problem concerns the South pre-eminently; and that it is the wiser 
course to leave Southern statesmen undisturbed in a task more diffi- 
cult than ever before was imposed upon a people. The future is 
obscure, but Southern statesmen can be relied upon with confidence 
to meet with courage and justice whatever destiny may await 
them. They will preserve their civilization and maintain social 
order for themselves and their descendants. 


Diverse Views of Mr. Chamberlain’s Proposal 


Ir is a timely and a vital subject to which the August number 
of the North American Review allots its first three articles, for 
Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal to impose duties on foreign products 
in order to give a preference to similar commodities from the 
colonies is certain to rivet the attention of the British nation for 
many months to come, and has an obvious bearing on the interests 
of the United States. The suggested Imperial Zollverein is dis- 
cussed from three points of view. The Rt. Hon. Sir John E. 
Gorst. M.P.. who is a Conservative, and who, it may be remem- 
bered, has been Solicitor-General. Under-Secretary for Tadia, Finan- 
cial Secretary to the Treasury, Deputy Chairman of Committees in 
the House of Commons, and Vice-President of the Committee of 
Council on Education, sets forth his reasons for believing that 
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the adoption of Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme would place a crushing 
burden on the peonle of the United Kingdom. Mr. A. R. Colqu- 
houn, formerly an Indian Administrator, a globe-trotter, and an 
interesting writer on Asiatic subjects, has undertaken to prove 
that Mr. Chamberlain's project would conserve the British Em- 
pire, evidently assuming that this is the capital, not to say unique, 
object of the British people, the desire to keep the breath in their 
hodies being thrust aside as immaterial. The probable effect of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, should it ever be carried out, on the 
trade of the United States, is examined by Mr. H. Loomis Nelson. 
Professor of Political Science in, Williams College, well known to 
intelligent Americans by his books on “ Our Unjust Tariff Law ” 
and “The Money We Need.” We purpose here very briefly to 
indicate what is said on this momentous topic from the various 
standpoints named, and, incidentally, to express our own opinion. 

In a singularly cogent article, Sir John E. Gorst points out 
that the United Kingdom can expect no adequate compensation 
for the loss which she will incur by imposing a duty on food 
products in order to give a preference to like colonial commodi- 
ties. Her export of manufactures will not be increased in com- 
mnensurate proportions. The market for manufactures in which 
the Colonies could handicap foreign countries in favor of Great 
Britain by discriminating tariffs is not large. The market is 
limited to those imports from foreign countries which British 
trade could supply, and has been estimated at no more than 
twenty millions sterling. The experiment made in Canada by the 
concession of a preference of 33 1-3 per cent. to British manu- 
factures does not warrant the belief that Britain could monopolize 
the whole of the Canadian market; but, whatever its value, the 
portion which she secures will be all she is to get in return for 
the tax on food. Compared with the total British export trade of 
350 millions sterling. it is insignificant. But, is there nothing on 
the other side to be lost or jeopardized? As a matter of fact, the 
exports of Great Britain to foreign countries are twice as great 
as those to her own possessions. It is obvious that the former 
trade may be injured. Countries which already have hostile 
tariffs, may, by increasing those tariffs cause a further diminu- 
tion in the demand for British manufactures. Whether such re- 
taliation would or would not be encountered, it is certain that, 
if wages are raised in any British industries as a consequence of 
colonial preference, the cost of production will be thereby in- 
creased, and the commodities will, in consequence, be handicapped 
in their competition in the general markets of the world. Should 
the gain in exports to the colonies be more than balanced by the 
loss in exports to foreign countries, it is plain that the British in- 
dustries which manufacture for external trade would suffer; work- 
men would have to be discharged; their resultant competition in 
the genera! labor market would tend still further to lower wages; 
and the ultimate result of Great Britain’s experiment in com- 
mercial policy might be a diminution of wages, as well as an 
increase in the price of food. That a preferential treatment of 
the colonies will he inevitably followed by an increase in the 
price of bread Mr, Chamberlain himself admits. With this ad- 
mission in his mind, Sir John FE. Gorst is determined to make 
the. British voter understand that, if Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal 
were adopted, Great Pritain would be embarking on a contest in 
which her very life would he at stake. It would be an attempt 
to place upon the back of the British people a burden which they 
cannot, in their present condition bear. It is Sir John E. Gorst’s 
conviction that, if they are delided by the oracles of false 
prophets, in attempting to undertake it, they will be crushed to the 
vround. 

In a lucid exposition of the bearing of Mr. Chamberlain’s im- 
perial tariff plan on the United States, Professor H. L. Nelson de- 
monstrates that the hope of founding Imperial patriotism on re- 
ciprocal commercial advantages rests upon an_ unsubstantial 
economic basis. He would not deny that, if a considerable 
preference should he given to the colonies, British North America 
might eventually supply a very large part of the mother coun- 
try’s demand for food products. Whether, however, the British 
manufacturer would get any equivalent return for the concession 
depends entirely upon the course which the United States on their 
part might elect to pursue. It has been estimated that the 


twenty per cent. which Canada in 1902 furnished of the total , 


amount of food supplies imported by Great Britain could, in the 
course of time. and under favorable conditions, be increased to 
eighty per cent. Professor Nelson considers the estimate quite 
within the range of probability when the fact is borne in mind 
that Canada now has more unoceupied agricultural lands than we 
Whether, however, the British manufacturer shall get 
any adequate return for the proposed concession depends entirely 
upon the question whether the United States shall decide to leave 
their tariff as it is, so far as Canada is concerned. Canada’s pro- 
pinquity strongly inclines her to become our customer, and, as ex- 
perience has shown, notwithstanding the preference of 33 1-3 per 
cent. granted to British manufactures, we are still her principal 
purveyor. Nor is there any doubt that. if we should enter into 
reciprocal tariff relations with her, Canada would quickly come to 
depend upon the United States for most of her imports of manu- 
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factured articles. In other words, we can at any moment outbid 
Mr. Chamberlain for Canada’s trade. What the British Colonial 
Secretary proposes is to take advantage for political purposes of an 
artificial trade condition which we ourselves have created, by with- 
holding reciprocity from Canada. The advantage contemplated by 
Mr. Chamberlain would be compassed at the expense of the Eng- 
lish consumer, and of the United States farmer and manufacturer. 
Professor Nelson’s conclusion is that the power rests with us to 
protect the American farmer from artificial and injurious compe- 
tition in England; to enlarge the market for American manu- 
factures, and, at the same time, to promote such friendly inter- 
national relations as would do more for the welfare of mankind 
than possibly could be accomplished by Mr. Chamberlain’s pro- 
posed employment of a tariff war against the outside world for 
the purchase of fighting lovalty to the British Empire. 

Mr. A, Rt. Colquhoun seems to think that he will prove his case 
if he succeeds in convineing the reader that the stability of the 
British Empire, by which he means the permanent adherence of the 
self-governing colonies, can be assured only by the species of bribe 
embedied in the preferential tariff proposed by Mr. Chamberlain. 
He welcomes Mr. Chamberlain’s plan because he is convinced that 
a new policy is needed to revivify the British Empire, a new bond 
to bind it closer tovether. He admits, indeed, that, even if Eng- 
land should lose the self-governing colonies, she would still have 
an Empire. because she would retain India, the Crown Colonies, 
her world-wide trade and her unrivalled navy. Why, then, is he 
willing to risk so much, in order to connect Canada, Australia, 
and South Africa a little more tightly with the mother country? 
The only reason that he can assign is that he looks to the self- 
governing colonies as nurseries of the English-speaking race, as 
the heritage of England’s children, who will, he thinks, be im- 
measurably the losers if the fate which drives them from the 
overcrowded island of Creat Britain should forbid them to live 
in white man’s countries under the British flag. Does Mr. Colqu- 
houn regard the Australian Commonwealth, the Dominion of Can- 
ada, and the Sonth-African Colonies as better entitled to be de- 
scribed as nurseries of the English-speaking race than are the 
United States? Does he deem those British emigrants immeasur- 
ably the losers who have chosen to liv@ under the Stars and 
Stripes rather than under the British flag? Does he not perceive 
the inherent futility of the sole argument by which he seeks to 
persuade the British proletariat to pay an extra cent or two for a 
loaf of bread, the argument, namely, that, otherwise, the self- 
governing colonies may, like the United States, become independent 
republics? If that is all that is meant by a dismemberment of 
the British Empire, what terrors can the prospect have for the 
British artisan? Is he likely to face starvation or even extreme 
privation for himself and his family in order to preserve the 
sentimental difference between the practically autonomous Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth and the avowed independence of the United 
States? The question answers itself. 


Mr. Washington and the Negro Problem 


In Boston, on July 30, an attempt was made by a number of 
negroes to break up a meeting of colored citizens, which Booker 
T. Washington had been invited to address. He himself protested 
on the following day that the colored citizens of Boston, consid- 
ered as a whole, should not be held responsible for the unwise acts 
of a few rioters. Nine-tenths of the colored people in that city, 
he said, stand by him and support him in his work, and they 
were never more hearty in their approval than they are to-day. 
At Tuskegee, Alabama, where the Normal and Industrial Insti- 
tute, presided over by Mr. Washington, is situated, a resolution 
was unanimously adopted on July 31 by the Alabama Colored Bap- 
tist Convention severely condemning the hostile demonstration 
made by negroes in Boston on the preceding night, and endorsing 
Principal Washington as a worthy, conservative, and safe leader, 
deserving the confidence and respect. of his race. The question 
will naturally arise, What has Booker Washington done that 
any men of his color should try to interrupt meetings at which 
he is expected to appear? The answer is obvious enough. He has 


‘ not advised his colored friends to fight for their political rights 


On the contrary, he has counselled them to leave politics alone, and 
to cultivate the virtues of industry and thrift. 

In other words, he would have them prove themselves deserving 
of the franchise, before they insist upon exercising’ it. This is 
what constitutes his offence in the eyes of professional negro agi- 
tators, who make a living by fomenting antagonism between the 
black and the white races. The negroes who seek to become dele- 
gates to Republican national conventions have heretofore posed 
as the official champions of their race, and have found it profitable 
to do so. Their occupation would be gone if Booker T. Washing- 
ton could have his way. The negroes also who manipulate the col- 
ored vote in those Northern States, where it sometimes suffices to 
turn the scale, are disposed to repudiate the teacher who tells 
young colored men to go to technical schools and learn how to 
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earn a living, instead of clamoring for the enforcement of the 
Fifteenth Amendment. From their point of view Booker T. 
Washington is a betrayer of the black man’s cause. 

That the free negro will never be self-supporting until, in pur- 
suance of Mr. Washington’s idea, he has been trained in habits 
of industry and thrift, is tolerably clear from the experience of a 
colony of colored people founded in Canada more than half a cen- 
tury ago. This colony was started in 1849 by the Rev. William 
King, an English clergyman, in Buxton, Kent County, Province of 
Ontario. Here a tract of some nine thousand acres of fertile land 
was set aside by the Canadian government for the use of fugitive 
slaves who had been assisted to escape from the Southern States 
by the “underground railroad.” The land was sold in farms of 
from forty to one hundred acres at the price of $2 50 per acre, 
and the colonists, who, at one date numbered 1200, had unlimited 


time in which to pay for their holdings. As money could be made 


from the start by cutting the fine timber that stood on the land, 
the colony began under auspicious conditions. How has it pros- 
pered? Very few of the negro colonists or their descendants now 
remain on the farms, and, with one exception, those who are still 
there are renters. The rest mortgaged their lands and even the 
standing crops, and squandered the proceeds of the transaction, and 
in many cases abandoned their farms rather than take the trouble 
to till them. They proved incapable of steady work, and were des- 
titute of foresight, their power of provision being limited, ap- 
parently, to a day or a week. When oil was discovered on the tract 
occupied by the colony, the negroes sold their rights at once for 
trivial sums rather than wait for a development of the subterra- 
nean wealth. The one exception proves the rule. This man came 
to the colony from British Guiana in 1872. He is a school-teacher, 
and during his vacations worked on his farm. He concurs with 
Booker Washington in thinking that the negroes in the Southern 
States of the Union should be trained in the habits of industry 
and economy, in order to acquire the foundation on which alone 
citizenship may properly be reared. 

One of the most interesting contributions to a study of the negro 
question was made the other day by a Southern white citizen in 
a letter to the New York Sun. Referring to the prediction uttered 
by Justice Brewer in his Milwaukee address that there would be 
a popular uprising against lynchings and a remedy applied to 
them, the writer prayed Heaven to speed the day when such a 
remedy might be found. He suggested, however, that Justice 
Brewer had missed the crux of the question, so far as the South 
was concerned; for, however deplorable lynchings are, the condi- 
tions which cause them in the South are so serious that punish- 
ment by lynching is insignificant in comparison. What are those 
conditions? They are these: no white woman in the negro belt 
dare traverse the public highway alone; while, on the other hand, 
any negro woman can go from the Potomac to Texas alone, on 
foot, unmolested, in absolute safety. The white farmer’s wife 
sits at home in fear and trembling, even though her husband may 
be working in a neighboring field. This insecurity has had a 
disastrous effect on agricultural prosperity; because of it thou- 
sands and thousands of farmers have left the rural districts for 
the towns and cities. The writer in the Sun declares that if 
Justice Brewer and his “ popular uprising” will find a remedy to 
stop the assaults upon white women, so that they can have the 
freedom of the highway, or enjoy peace and safety in their homes, 
thousands upon thousands of families will go back instanter to 
the old farms, and the waste places of the black belt will once more 
blossom as the rose. It is offering no remedy to say that, if the 
negro assailant of a white woman is caught, he can be punished 
by law. 

As General Fitzhugh Lee pointed out the other day, it is ask- 
ing too much of the poor victim to require her to go to a court- 
house, and there, before a curious crowd, go into details of her 
sufferings and humiliation. To a modest woman suicide were pref- 
erable. In the judgment of white women at the South, the vital 
question is not How shall lynching be stopped, but how shall 
white women be protected? It is a question, moreover, which 
the North is bound to help the South in solving. As the North 
took the negroes from their white owners after the civil war, and 
organized them into so-called “loyal leagues,” and started them 
along lines adverse primarily to the Southern whites, and in- 
directly to the blacks themselves, destroying the influence of the 
former masters and teaching the negroes to look to the North for 
teaching and guidance, it now behooves the North to undo its 
work, if it can, and to make the negroes understand that white 
women shall not be assaulted, and that, if negro teachers, and 
preachers, and negro colleges fail to stop the atrocious crime, the 
North will withdraw its countenance from them, or co-operate in 
a movement to coerce negroes into a repression of their brutal 
instincts. 


The Evolution of Racial Type in America 


THERE is hardly a more fatuous individual anywhere than the 
man with a brand-new theory of his own conceiving. Wonderful is 


the ingenuity he will practice in finding plausible evidence to con- 
firm his fixed idea, and marvellous is the power his eye will acquire 
of seeing right through a very mountain of facts which refute it. 
Eminent men are not exempt from subjection to this fatuity. 
Theologians, politicians, scientists, philosophers, and the teachers 
of men generally are prone to fall into it. Professor Starr of the 
University of Chicago is the latest notable example. According 
to newspaper reports of a lecture which he recently delivered twice, 
he believes that the American people are fast developing into 
Indians. He has held the theory for some time, and announces 
that he has now confirmed it by personal observation. He ex- 
amined the descendants of a small colony of Germans who came to 
the United States years ago, locating in Pennsylvania, and found 
that the fourth and fifth generations had developed marked Indian 
characteristics, such as black eyes and darker colored skin. 

“The changes noted take place invariably,” said Professor 
Starr, “ through the influence of the potent American climate and 
envirénment.”’ 

In this case, the mountain of refuting fact which the theorist 
cannot see is represented by the whole American race outside of the 
professor’s small colony of Teutonic Pennsylvanians, and, possibly, 
a few other seeming instances. Nor, apparently, does the worthy 
scholar care to observe that during the last four centuries there 
has been a certain admixture of Indian blood into that of the 
white invaders of the American continent, and that this may ac- 
count, in a measure, for the traits he has observed. No, dear pro- 
fessor, your theory that the American people are assimilating the 
Indian type, and will go on approaching it more nearly, cannot be 
taken seriougly. It is too obvious that, even if there were an 
undoubted tendency of this kind, it could only develop in the 
wilderness and in the primitive conditions which produced the 
Indian savage: and the difference between our civilization and 
those conditions need not be insisted upon. 

A distinct racial type, as marked, almost, as that of any Euro- 
pean people, has certainly been evolved in the United States; 
but it does not bear any particular resemblance to the Indian 
type. It is not difficult to designate an American man or woman 
in Europe; and Americans abroad are recognized not only on ac- 
count of their clothes and speech and external manner, but by 
that something distinctive in face and form and temperament 
which we call race. It is true that there are certain superficial 
differences between Eastern and Western Americans, between 
Northerners and Southerners; but it is a curious thing that, in 
a country of such length and breadth and of such diverse climatic 
conditions, in a country peopled by descendants of so many 
branches of the Caucasian family, a national racial type that is 
fairly uniform and predominant should have been produced in a 
few. generations, and should be able to assimilate to itself the 
vast horde of foreign elements which is continually being absorbed 
into it. 


Money in Fact and Fiction 


THESE are strange times in the accumulation of fortunes— 
stranger than any fiction could ever have made them. Think of 
it for a moment! Andrew Carnegie, a canny little Scotch boy, 
came to this unknown land a few decades ago barefooted, and last 
year offered to settle the Venezuelan imbroglio between Germany, 
England, France, and Italy and the South-American republic by 
loaning Venezuela the entire sum of these international debts. 
And yet a fortuné so huge as to permit of such offers is as noth- 
ing to the power of another man. Mr. Rockefeller, personally a 
quiet American citizen from Cleveland, a simple liver with few 
habits of luxury. could easily buy half a dozen of the independent 
kingdoms of Europe; could without feeling it to any great extent 
in his pocketbook take up the debts of all the republics of Central 
and Seuth America. 

Again, in 1844, Alexander Dumas published a book called The 
Count of Monte Cristo, the basis of which is the fabulous wealth of 
an individual. The count finds a cave full of almost priceless jewels. 
He buys mens’ lives; he spends money everywhere; he comes to 
Paris with a notice from his Italian bankers giving him unlimited 
credit on a Paris bank. There is no limit on what he ean draw 
from M. Danglers. It is entirely unprecedented. Nothing like it 
was ever known before. He draws five millions of franes, and ruins 
the banker, and still no complaint from his Roman house. He 
rights wrongs; he saves more lives; he punishes the guilty by the 
use of unlimited wealth. And then by and by he leaves Maxi- 
milian on the island.of Monte Cristo with his bride and sails 
away. As Maximilian sees his ship disappear on the horizon, he 
finds Monte Cristo’s will leaving him his whole fortune. This for- 
tune, Dumas suggests in two or three places, was one hundred 
million francs—$20,000,000. it is the greatest private fortune the 
Frenchman could conceive of in 1844—it is considerably less than 
the income of John D. Rockefeller in 1903. 

So you might run on, if it did not tire the brain to conceive more. 
But, most remarkable of all, this one individual made his unprece- 
dented wealth with his own brains, 
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The American City 


SomME recent statistics have emphasized the fact that, among 
our centres of urban population, Philadelphia is pre-eminently 
the American city. This is not so surprising when we call to 
mind that it had more native Americans to start with. Not 
only in 1790, when the first census was taken, but for at least 
two decades afterwards, Philadelphia contained more inhabitants 
than any other American town. As early as 1810, the population 
of Philadelphia was 111,210. According to the census of 1900, 
Philadelphia contained 1,293.697, of whom 998,357 were native 
and 295,340 foreign-born. In not a single ward of the city are 
adhere more foreigners than natives. Of the 710,200 persons of 
foreign parentage living in Philadelphia, some have both parents 
foreign; others, either father or mother foreign. Of those in- 
habitants both of whose parents were born in the same foreign 
country, 221,596 claim Ireland as the birthplace of their parents; 
159,238, Germany; 53,029, England; 44.320, Russia; and 27,660, 
Italy. 

It will be observed that Philadelphia receives a far smaller 
fraction of the immigration from Italy and Russian Poland then 
does New York city. It is further to be noted that, of the native- 
horn population of Philadelphia (998,357), 844,548 were born in 
Pennsylvania; 30,978 in New Jersey; 23,184 in Maryland; 21,893 
in New York; 20,688 in Virginia; and 16,555 in Delaware. Com- 
paratively few residents of Philadelphia were born in New Eng- 
land or the Western States. That is to say, Philadelphia does 
not exercise upon those sections of our country the magnetic 
attraction exerted by New York. On the other hand, it is sig- 
nificant that of the foreign-born males, twenty-one years and 
over, less than ten per cent. are unable to speak English. This 
shows that the assimilation is performed in Philadelphia with 
cxceptional energy and rapidity. In New York, an immediate ac- 
quirement of the English language is by no means necessary, 
if an immigrant confines himself to the quarters occupied by the 
Italians or by the Polish Jews. 

Of foreign-born residents in Philadelphia, only 65,384 are natu- 
ralized. It foilows that the political influence of the so-called 
* foreign vote” is’insignificant. Of the population of voting age, 
not more than 18 per cent. is of foreign birth, and even of these 
voters, four-fifths have been in the United States more than ten 
years, and nearly one-half more than twenty years. All the 
more shame to Philadelphia that corruption and fraud should be 
deeply rooted in the municipal government. The American city 
ought to exhibit a far better municipal record than New York, 
though, as a matter of fact, the latter city has elected two reform 
Mayors in the last decade. This, although New York contained, 
according to the last census, 1,270,080 inhabitants of foreign 
birth. We cannot avoid the inference that Philadelphians are 
relatively lacking in civie virtue. 


The Army Offficer’s Wife 


ONE of the most delicate problems with which the military au- 
thorities have to deal is the army officer’s wife. In the navy, 
where the duty separates the officer from his family, there are 
none of the trying considerations induced by garrison life in the 
army. One of the features of this social factor is the appointment 
to commissions of men who have served in the enlisted force; and 
there is always the terror that an army officer, no matter whence 
he comes, shall bring with him a wife who is not up to the service 
standard. The mere suggestion of anything which will add to this 
problem is calculated to throw the military establishment into 
ethical hysteria; yet one officer, Captain T. Bentley Moett, of the 
Artillery. corps, in a certain plan he has proposed, has approached 
this subject with fearlessness and defiance and met the issue with 
candor. 

He has suggested that army commissions be opened to the 
older non-commissioned officers, partly as a reward to that class 
and an inducement to have good soldiers remain in the service, 
and partly in order to obtain junior army officers of experience and 
ability. Among other things he anticipates the objection which 
may be raised on the ground that these old soldiers are likely to 
. be “impossibly ” married. But he says there are no social de- 
ficiencies of men promoted ‘after fifteen years of service in the 
ranks which are not offset every day in the problems presented by 
men who have been coming into army commissions by way of West 
Point and the ranks. He says that four years spent at the mili- 
tary academy, or a less time at a military post as an enlisted man, 
do not alter the origin, tastes, or social peculiarities of people who 
come from all classes of our democratic life, and he believes that a 
short time as a commissioned officer will harmonize “ those 
aflinities natural to all agglomerations of individuals.” He adds: 
“The same would happen to the soldier commissioned after 
fifteen or twenty years of service, whether married or single; his 
official-social position would be shortly fixed by exactly those 


forces which to-day determine the place of all officers, whether they 
come from West Point or the ranks. As for his wife, if in a mat- 
ter vitally affecting the efficiency of our army we must consider 
that question, there is no reason to suppose that she would greatly 
differ from the women whom many officers now marry, or that her 
troubles or other people’s concerning her would be a matter of 
real importance to the service.” 

It is a long time since any officer has been so straightforward 
and emphatic in treating of a subject which most army people 
have spoken of in nothing above a bated breath. 


On Book Criticisms 


Book criticism has become a very prevalent vice. Every one 
does it—even the football-game reporter. Naturally enough, as 
for all things universally manufactured, easy methods have been 


‘ invented. The very easiest is to write the review. without reading 


the book. Doubtless this method has been in vogue longer than we 
realize, but certainly some ten years ago s®8 established a critic 
as Mr. Andrew Lang dealt with his book by saying: “I have not 
read Being repelled by the exceedingly ugly design on the 
covers, I did not open them.” The covers in this instance chanced 
to have been designed by Mr. Aubrey Beardsley, and one can fancy 
the amazed disgust which these drawings at first excited. It must 
have equalled the popular feeling about Blake. In England, where 
the fault of the average man is that of taking himself and his 
business too seriously, Mr. Lang’s airy repudiation of anything 
verging upon a sense of responsibility must have amounted almost 
to a witticism. In this country it would be found to have a less 
potent charm, because so entirely in the manner of the young girl 
just out of school, who feels that nothing matters now, so long as 
she has amusement enough. Here this method lacks novelty. 

An equally interesting way of dealing with an author is that 
adopted recently by a reviewer in one of our own best reviews, in 
dealing with a book of serious art criticism. The reviewer says 
simply: “We are obliged to confess, that lacking the required 
knowledge . . . and sympathy, it may be... much of . . . book is 
incomprehensible to us.” This way is candid and straightforward, 
and might even be serviceable as a self-revelation if only the au- 
thor’s name were signed, but, alas! it is not. Otherwise we might 
set down on the tablets of memory, “ Mr. . of the staff of 
. knows nothing of art and admits it; skip his art crit- 
icisms henceforth.” But .only to know that an unknown reviewer 
knows nothing of art and says so is waste knowledge. 

A third method of book criticism is to rely entirely upon the in- 
terest of one’s personality. This is a method readily learned and 
much in vogue. A well-known contributor who makes it his busi- 
ness to know of English books deals thus with Miss Keat’s last 
volume: “ It must be my fault, but I can’t read the book with any 
pleasure. Her stories are to me tiresome and unattractive. I 
mention this not because it is of the slightest consequence whether 
I like Miss Keat’s stories or whether I do not, but simply because 
of the fact that while to many they seem exceptionally good, I 
cannot read them.” The value of this sort of book reviewing must 
rest.entirely upon our reverence for the reviewer. Robert Louis 
Stevenson, by a chance sentence, has taught many a mortal to 
delight in the choruses of Samson Agonistes. How many of us 
would have really loved Coleridge, outside The Ancient Mariner 
and Kubla Khan, but for Pater, or known our Gray without 
Arnold’s help? Symonds, Pater, Arnold, Swinburne, Saintsbury, 
have, by criticisms, opened many fields for exploration; their book 
criticisms are still books of criticism. 


The Rhodes Scholarship 


Tne trustees of the will of Cecil Rhodes have announced that the 
first election of Rhodes scholars in this country will be held be- 
tween February and May next year, and the appointees will com- 
mence their residence in October, 1904. 

In each State and Territory a committee of college officers will 
make one appointment from the candidates between nineteen and 
twenty-five years old, who qualify by passing the prescribed ex- 
aminations. These examinations—which are not competitive—are 
based on requirements for “ responsions”—the entrance examina- 
tions for Oxford—and are tests in arithmetic, algebra or geometry, 
Greek and Latin grammar, Latin prose composition, and Greek 
and Latin authors. Scholars must also have reached the end of 
their second year in some recognized degree-granting university 
or college. 

This last requirement does not fit in particularly well with the 
other, as Sophomores in good standing in our colleges have usually 
forgotten enough of what they knew when they entered college to 
make the repassing of an entrance examination a matter of some 
difficulty. 
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AT FULL GALLOP ON THE ROAD TO ARDSLEY 


On the last trip of the public coach “ Pioneer” to Ardsley, a record run was made, with Alfred G. Vanderbilt on the box. During the 
season the coach starts every morning from the Waldorf, and the seats are booked weeks in advance by prominent amateur whips and 
their guests. Oyr photographer caught a snap shot of the coach near Ardsley on the last trip, with the cock-horse and team at jull gallop 
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The Lion which will pose for the Artists an the new Lion-room at Bronx Park 
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Mr. Hornaday, the Director of the Zoo at the Bronx, viewing the new Lion Model-room with a Party of Artists 


THE NEW MODEL-ROOM, WHERE ARTISTS SKETCH ANIMALS 
FROM LIFE, AT THE BRONX “ZOO,” NEW YORK 


1828 
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. | THE NEW POPE, PIUS X 


The Papal Conclave last week elected Cardinal Giuseppe Sarto to the throne of St. Peter on the seventh ballot, 
the new Pontiff taking the name of Pius X. Giuseppe Sarto was born in 1835, tn the province of Venice, and ts 
said to have been Pope Leo’s choice for his successor. He was for many years a parish priest in the province 
of Venice, and afterwards a lushop. In 1893 he was made a cardinal, and given the title of Patriarch of Venice 
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The London Season 


By Sydney Brooks ' 


Lonpon, Fuly 30, 1903. 

‘2 HAVE the judeecial timperamint,” said Mr. Dooley. “I 

hate wurrk.” I have the London temperament. I enjoy 

loafing. The capacity to do nothing and to get real plea- 

sure out of the pastime -is one of the qualifications of 

the London-lover. Without it a man will find himself, 
scarcely knowing how or ‘why, in a perpetual inward conflict with 
the atmosphere of this easy-going metropolis. Business here is 
business simply. It is not the whole of life nor even a consid- 
erable fraction of it. In fact, there are moods in which one is 
tempted to dismiss it as a mere side issue, an impertinent and 
unpalatable interruption of the real pursuits of life. It becomes 
almost a form of asceticism. Offered the choice between the usual 
“hustle” and sitting under the trees in Hyde Park on a bright 
July morning and watching the daily promenade and the riders 
in the Row. it takes an effort never felt in New York to conclude 
that “hustle” is the 
straight and narrow 
path. There is always 
something picturesque 
and delightful going on 
that one can easily con- 
vince one’s” self ought 
not to be missed. Per- 
haps no city offers so 
many temptations to 
just fool about or gives 
to the practice so much 
the air of an educational 
tonic. It knocks ten per 
cent. off one’s income 
simply to live within 
reach of the inexhausti- 
ble variety of the London 
streets. Nowhere can 
one persuade one’s self 
so satisfactorily as here 
that a day spent in rum- 
maging among old book- 
stores or in print-shops 
or old furniture and sil- 
verwork-shops is a day 
profitably spent. No one 
ever knows London. 
There is always some- 
thing left for the stran- 
ger to discover on his 
own account, and a 
plunge out of the main 
thoroughfares into a 
labyrinth of winding 
allevs and narrow, silent. 
secdy-- looking streets is 
bound to yield something 
to the investigator, be it 
an old inn with a won- 
drous cellar of port, or 
some unexpected church 
of _historie memories 
smothered away in a 
corner, or an old curio- 
shop with the 
riches of Sheraton and 
Chippendale behind its 
unpromising frontage, or 
a Georgian mansion 
tucked almost out of 
sight by upstart en- 
croachments, or even, 
with luck, some relic of 
Roman London. 

But the Park is the 
real playground of the 
million or so Londoners who live to kill time. Every morning be- 
tween 10 and 12:30, every afternoon between 4 and 7, and every 
Sunday morning in the breathing space between church and lunch, 
you may see in Hyde Park between Stanhope Gate and the French 
embassy something, though not very much, of the wealth and 
beauty of London; something, too. though here again not very 
much, of its society. A fine summer morning brings out regu- 
larly two or three hundred riders in the Row and two or three 
thousand people to promenade up and down, to sit on the chairs 
und look on, to meet and gossip. It is not, of course, in any sense 
au select gathering any more than the New York Horse Show; but 
it is still fairly correct to say that “everybody” goes there. 
You may, that is, see a veritable leader of society, a part of the 
real world, and within a yard of him or her somebody who looks 
like an escaped inmate from a Bloomsbury boarding-house—and 
who probably is. But this great concourse, idling up and down or 
talking and laughing under the trees—a brilliant ‘splash of color 
against the sylvan setting of the Park—does make up a sight very 
well worth seeing, and an amusement very well worth taking 
part in, even for the seventy and seventh time. It carries with 
it an immense suggestion of Icisure, easy elegance, natural enjoy- 
ment. I wish I could say as much for the riding. You will, of 


all the People on Earth the English are the greatest Entertainers ”’ 


course, see in the Row some superb seats, but the average is not 
a particularly high one, least of all among the women. The 
English seat is more effective than graceful, and so far as mere 
form goes Central Park could give a handsome lead to Rotten 
Row. What is really remarkable about the-Row is the enormous 
number of riders who reach a high standard of horsemanship 
without quite reaching the top notch of excellence. The turn- 
out in New York, and | think, too, in Vienna, is better in quality, 
but in comparison almost infinitesimal in bulk. In the matter 
of quantity London scores cverwhelmingly, and most of the 
riders in the Row have this extra attraction that they are well 
known. Quite a percentage of social and political London braces 
itself up for the day’s labor by a preliminary canter in the Row. 

The same general criticisms may be passed on the afternoon 
show. I have seen more perfectly appointed carriages in Central 
Park, but never so many good ones; a few finer teams, but never 
so vast a gathering of 
sound horseflesh. Where 
New York has its first- 
class tens, London has 
its second-class hun- 
dreds, with the result 
that the sight, if less 
satisfying in one way, 
is infinitely more im- 
pressive in another. But 
the Park, after all, is a 
little too publie to be 
really representative of 
the best. The place to 
see the pick of social 
London is. Hurlingham 
or Ranelagh. The Rane- 
lagh Club is the lineal 
descendant of the famous 
Kit-Cat Club founded 
precisely two hundred 
years ago. The _ club- 
house is a _ fine old 
eighteenth-century man- 
sion, once the home of 
Tonson the publisher, 
and stands in a park of 
some 200 acres at Put- 
ney, on the banks of the 
Thames, some forty min- 
utes’ drive from Picca- 
dilly Cireus. There is 
provision for _ pretty 
well every form of 
sport, but it is on its 
polo and its horse shows 
that Ranelagh depends 
for its chief attraction. 
It would be hard to 
beat the setting any- 
where. You turn out of 
the heat and dust and 
dreariness of a main 
thoroughfare into a 
long, winding, shady 
drive, the river on one 
side, a stretch of ex- 
quisite English park on 
the other. It is the per- 
fection of all a country 
club should be—admira- 
bly laid-out grounds, 
mint-sauce lawns, an 
infinity of . flower - beds, 
gigantic spreading trees 
and cool walks, an ir- 
reproachable chef, and a 
staff of stewards such as one can only find in England.—Add to all 
this the fact that during the season London is the world’s centre 
for opera, for concerts, for pictures, for nearly every form of art. 
Add, again, that it is the capital of the kingdom and the empire, 
the home of royalty, and the scene of the thousand and one fes- 
tivities, ceremonies, and fétes that always go with a court. Add 
once more that every place of amusement, theatres, music-halls, and 
so on, is going full blast during these three months. Add, finally, 
that of all the people on earth the English are the greatest enter- 
tainers, publicly and privately. A Londoner need not have a 
very big circle of acquaintances to find himself two or three dgep 
every evening from the middle of May to the end of July; and a 
woman who is fairly in the swim will work through a dinner 
and four or five at-homes night after night, week after week, with 
a precision that is quite startling. All this on the top of lunch- 
eons, garden parties, teas, and the hazars and other semi-public 
functions that claim the time and /presence and activity of all 
prominent English women, makes up/a round which it almost brings 
on vertigo even to think of. It is a strenuous life, if you like. 
In fact, there is so much to do and so little time to do it in that 
afternoon calls have dropped from the traditional twenty minutes 
to an actual ten, and even threaten a future five. 
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Byers Memorial Dormitory A Future Dormitory G St. Anthony Hall Historical Society Dormitory E Dormitory D 
Hall « Dormitory G Dormitory, gift of Frederwck Vanderbilt 


THE PLAN OF THE NEW AND PROPOSED BUILDINGS AT YALE 


With the recent gift of Frederick Vanderbilt to Yale University, the students of the Sheffield Scientific School will have for the first time 
dormitories of their own which are owned by the college. Heretofore the college dormitories have not been open to them. Of the buildings shown 
in the drawing, St. Anthony Hall and the Historical Society building have been standing some years, Byers Memorial Hall is nearly finished, and 
one oj the large dormitories given by Mr. Vanderbilt is under way. The others will be built as soon as the necessary funds can be secured 
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By James 


HE choice of Miss Fay Davis to enact the réle of Julie 
Le Breton in the dramatic version of Lady Rose’s Daugh- 
ter is a happy one, and has evidently been made with de- 
liberate purpose and fine discrimination. I have already 
said in these columns that to fit the part of Julie would 
be a problem not easy to solve. Other actresses might be found 
who could better fit the part in physical appearance, but the 
charm of Julie is the charm of mind, of “soul,” as the French 
would say, and it is this charm that is pre-eminent in Miss Davis’s 
work in the theatre. She is an actress of fine intelligence, and 
though American by birth and education, her reputation on the 
stage has been won in London, where, until a year ago, she was 
closely identified with Mr. George Alexander’s triumphs at the 
St. James’s Theatre since 1895. So that her stay in the English 
metropolis has doubtless enabled her to imbibe that mental atti- 
tude and atmosphere which characterize the milieu of Lady Rose’s 
Daughter. The dramatization was wisely consigned to the capable 
care of a practised dramatist, 
and is now, I understand, in 


Books and Bookmen 
MacArthur 


the eighteenth as they are in the twentieth century. But she bears 
but a faint resemblance to Madame du Deffand. Where is the 
faithful Wiart and Horace Walpole with his curious devotion to 
his blind friend? Nor is the company which assembled at Madame 
du Deffand’s little salon in the convent of Saint Joseph and in 
Mademoiselle de Lespinasse’s modest apartments in Rue Saint- 
Dominique at all like the people with whom Mrs. Humphry Ward 
fills Lady Henry’s drawing-room in the West End of London. 
Points of character have unquestionably been gathered from real 
traits in Mademoiselle de Lespinasse; her tact, her talent for in- 
trigue are reproduced in the ways of Julie Le Breton, and the un- 
reasoning love of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s heroine for Warkworth 
is obviously founded on the passion of Mademoiselle de Lespinasse 
for de Guibert; while in the respectful affection of Dr. Meredith, 
the eminent editor, for Julie Le Breton we see a faint resemblance 
to the steady and helpful regard of D’Alembert for Mademoiselle 
de Lespinasse. The novelty and ingenuity of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
plan necessarily gives to Lady 
Rose’s Daughter a freshness of 
treatment which has added 


the hands of Mr. Charles Froh- 
man, who promises to present 
the play in New York this au- 
tumn. The dramatist is Miss 
Constance Fletcher, better 
known as George Fleming, the 
author of several novels and 
plays, notably her latest suc- 
cess, “ The Light that Failed,” 
which Mr. Forbes. Robertson is 
bringing to New York in No- 
vember. 


So much has-been made of 
the resemblance between the 
career of Julie Le Breton and 
that of her confessed proto- 
tvpe, Mademoiselle de _  Les- 
pinasse, that no excuse is 
necessary for the lengthy ex- 
tract which I give below from” 
a weighty review of Miss 
Wormeley’s recent translation 
of the Letters of Mdlle. de Les- 
pinasse, of the French original. 
and of a later work in French 
by Eugéne Asse, entitled Mdlle. 
de Lespinasse et la Marquise 
du Deffand, suivi de documents 
inédits sur Mdlle. de_ Les- 
pinasse (1877). The article ap- 
pears in the latest issue of the 
Kdinburgh Review, and for the 
first time presents a critical 
and comparative study of the 
subject which argues that the 
charge of plagiarism is one 
which cannot be seriously 
maintained from any sensible 
point of view for a moment. In 
the imaginative exercise of his- 
tory and the application of 
biographical facts to fiction, the 
writer even goes so far as to 
express admiration for Mrs. 
Ward's daring innovation. “ To 


much to its popularity as a 
story, historically her 
thoughtful work is of slight 
importance. Julie Le Breton 
neither explains nor alters our 
views of Mademoiselle de Les- 
pinasse.” 

This, it seems to me, settles 
the question. 


For some time Mr. John Lane 
has received a good deal of 
clevers advertisement gratis 
from the literary gossip col- 
umns of the press through the 
exploitation of what seems to 
he another of those adroit 
“fake” stories about a forth- 
coming publication. We have 
all heard of the manuscript in 
a red box which was left on 
Mr. Lane’s door-step, and which 
was fostered by him when the 
author apparently refused to 
come forth and claim his own. 
The author was given to a cer- 
tain date to reveal himself. 
Failing to do so, Mr. Lane an- 
nounced that he would publish 
the book at his own risk and 
on his own. responsibility, as 
he was convinced of the merits 
of the work. Indeed, he has suc- 
ceeded to some extent in work- 
ing on the imagination of his 
readers to expect something 
wonderful—the end which he 


Now we have it on a show of 
authority that the author is a 
West of England clergyman who 
has been seeking an introduc- 
tion into literary life through 
a brother of the cloth not far 
from the banks of the Tay in 


take historical characters—fig- 


ures 1 e society ar- . 
= & ciety of a par The New Fournalism vs. Strenuous Youth 


ticular age and country—and 
place them in another land and 
another. time and under other 
names —in other words, to 
adapt them to modern fiction 
—is a new and ingenious de- 
vice, but one which has aroused 
some criticism.” Naturally, for there never was a departure from 
accepted literary forms or conventional devices of art which did 
not stir up a hornet’s nest about the adventurous author’s ears. 
To be sure, Mrs. Ward's device has its dangers, and only in the 
hands of so dexterous and delicate an artist as the author of Lady 
Rose’s Daughter could these dangers be successfully avoided, and 
the result justify the method. 

“ It is, however, little more than a literary pastime,” says this 
writer in the Edinburgh Review, “to trace the resemblance be- 
tween the actual events in the life of Mademoiselle de Lespinasse 
and those in the story of Julie Le Breton. Mrs. Ward has not 
kept so closely, as has generally been stated, to her historical 
precedents. Mademoiselle de Lespinasse was a family connection 
of Madame du Deffand, while Julie Le Breton could claim none 
with Lady Henry, and Mademoiselle de Lespinasse and Julie Le 
Breton entered upon their engagements with their respective mis- 
tresses under quite different auspices, while Madame du Deffand 
and Mademoiselle de Lespinasse were on good terms till the older 
woman discovered the younger’s defection. In many respects there 
is little more than suggestion. Lady Henry is a clever and bad- 
tempered old lady, of whom plenty were to be found in London in 


be rippin’ 


for pa and the girls to drop across.”’ 


First Genileman. “I think I shall subscribe, if the noos is authentic it should 


Second Gentleman. * Oh yaas, quite all right. But I hope it won't be too racy 


bonnie Scotland. The same red 
box has seen the inside of more 
than one newspaper office in 
London, but its contents were 
considered unsuitable for serial 
publication. More than one 
publisher’s reader, while de- 
clining it, recognized its liter- 
| ary merit, and advised its pub- 
lication in book form. It is understood, moreover, that the min- 
isterial agent of the author had an interview with Mr. John Lane 
concerning the foundling some time before the first day of July, 
but so far the secret has been well kept. 


The Main Chance, by Mr. Meredith Nicholson, is well deserving 
of the recognition it is gaining. It is not only one of the very 
best American novels we have had from a new writer in recent 
years, it approaches more nearly that artistic blending of the 
romantie and the real in our every-day life which is achieved by 
very few writers of modern fiction. One notes, also, with pride 
and pleasure in the growing movement of our fiction toward a 
national literature, that Phe Main Chance relates the particular 
life’ it portrays to the naijonal life at large, and makes itself 
felt as an important part of the whole country. Mr. Nicholson 
is evidently conscious of this significant fact. “It seems to me, 
he wrote the other day. “-that our fietion. where it expresses hon- 
estly some phase of our life and really catches and holds an atmos- 
phere, serves to knit us together—to make a real national unit 
of us.” Though a first novel. The Main Chance gives its author 
a place at a bound among our foremost young novelists. 
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MR. ALEXANDER WINTON AND HIS NEW RACING-CAR 


Winton, who was captain of the American team in the international contest for the Gordon Bennett Cup, has recently returned to America. The automobile shown in the photograph ts the new 
racing-machine which was built especially for his use in the Gordon Bennett race, and which, Winton declared, was the fastest ever built in America. Owing to a derangement of the mechanism 
and the inferior quality of the gasoline which he used, Winton was unable to finish. He now announces that he will abandon racing, and devote himself in the future to manufacturing 
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Furniss’s jamous Caricature of 
Gladstone 


HE change of the centuries has ushered in a change in 
Knglish caricature. Tenniel, the finest of draughtsmen, 

in what he himself termed once (in a speech at the Royal 
Academy) “Comic Art.” from 1851 to 1901, laid down 

, his pencil, or rather his pen, two years ago. Since his 

day much has happened. The paper which monopolized ‘the best 
of his work has felt his loss. Even now he is remembered by the 
world that dines away from the table immortalized by Thackeray 
as “the Mahogany 
Tree” in Bouverie 
Street. By the 
way, that festive 
board was (and 
probably still is) 
of plain deal, and 
owes ‘its value to 
the initials carved 
in the wood by 
the admitted wits 
of yesterday and 
the probable  hu- 
morists of to-mor- 
row. John Ten- 
niel’s colleagues, 
at any rate of the 
present genera- 
tion, will declare 
his loss irrepara- 
ble and continue 
to regret his—jin 
spite of his eighty 
vears—too early 
resignation. And 
as yet the public 
are in sympathy 
with them. The 
admirable artist 
who has_ succeed- 
ed. was his 
fellow worker in 
* the same field of 
Alfred Harmsworth labor for more 

Max Beerbohm's caricature of the English journalists than a quarter of 
a century, and 

has not changed 

his methods; and the “second in command” has a style full of 
beauty, but he is-not John Tenniel, John Tenniel was peerless in 
the last century—he is peerless in this. It would seem that the 
love of caricature is dying out in England. Twenty or thirty 
years ago there were scores of so-called comic papers. To-day 
the number has dwindled to literally two or three. One of the 
brightest periodicals of modern times, F'un—a paper that in its 
day numbered such humorists as Byron, Prowse, Harry Leigh, 
Arthur Sketchley, and Tom Hood—has gone the way of the ma- 
jority, and this after it had passed into the hands of Sir George 
Newnes, one of the richest and most successful of our publishers 
of periodicals. The same fate befell Moonshine—a very clever 


comic weekly. And what remains? A journal that relies as much‘ 


upon its past prestige as its present ability, a weekly that has 
seen far, far better days, and John Bull. I give the name of the 
last because it is worthy of special mention as an attempt to 
show the brighter side of the British character. According to the 
editor and staff of John Bull, the national representative is a 
gentleman of infinite jest, and has nothing in common with the 
surly brute in top-boots who usually appears either as a fool or 
a bully. 

Where can one find British caricature nowadays? Very rarely 
represented in the pages of the “comic papers.” No doubt there 
are plenty of pretty girls, smart-looking officers, elegant apart- 
ments, but the legends give the point to the pictures. The cuts 
are seldom humorous, in the sense that Leech was humorous. 
Glance at the works of the illustrator of a Beckett’s Histories 
of England and Rome, and there is seareely a sketch that will 
not cause a hearty laugh. Every detail is worked out by an 
artist who was not only a draughtsman, but a keen humorist, 


The Pen- 


Humorists 


of England 


Arthur William a’ Beckett 


Fohn Burns 
By Harry Furniss 


Du Maurier and Charles Keene belonged to the same school, but, 
at the moment, the blocks in the lighter periodicals with the 
legends changed might serve as illustrations to a serial novel run- 
ning through the pages of a ladies’: paper. Perhaps the greatest 
earicaturist of the day is as well known on the Western side 
of the Atlantic as on the Eastern, and, strange to say, has the 
style of another Anglo-American cartoonist—I refer, of course, to 
Mr. Harry Furniss, whose work often conjures up memories of 
poor Matt Morgan. Of the last named I would hike to write a 
few lines of vindication: During the last few months have ap- 
peared a series of articles in a leading London magazine, by the 
editor of a representative English comic paper, accusing Morgan 
of plagiarism. As the dead artist was a friend of mine—he worked 
with me on a paper six and thirty years ago—lI declare that he 
was far too rapid with his pencil ever to waste his time in taking 
tracings. 

Another admirable caricaturist in the true sense of the word 
is Mr. F. Carruthers Gould, whose drawings in the Westminster 
Gazette are always full of 
humor. Another evening 
paper —one published by 
a gentleman whose name 
and fame is as familiar 
in New York as in Lon- 
don — possesses an artist 
of great promise in Mr. 
Halkett. This gentleman 
occasionally contributes 
to what may be termed by 
sneerers and others “ pro- 
fessional ‘ comic papers.’ ” 
Mr. Leslie Ward, of Van- 
ity Fair, although he can- 
not make us forget poor 
Carlo Pelegrini, is perfect 
in serio-comic portraiture. 
In quite a different school, 
but with equally excellent 
effect, Mr. Max Beerbohm 
(half-brother of Mr. Beer- 
bohm Tree, of His Maj- 
esty’s Theatre) contrib- 
utes impressions of per- 
sonalities to John Bull. 
Of an earlier generation 
are Messrs. E. T. Reed 
and Phil May —the first 
fortunate in likenesses, 
the last faultless in 
technique. I have already 
spoken of the veteran 
Sambourne and Mr. Ber- 
nard Partridge — both 
artists of well - merited 
celebrity and high repute. 
And where are the rest? 
No doubt if I were put to 
it I could give scores of 
names, every one of which 
would meet with popular 
approval. But are they 
caricaturists ? I venture 
to think not. As I have 
already said, we have 
pretty pictures, full of 
charming objects, both 
animate and_ inanimate, 
but they lack the comedy of Du Maurier and Charles Keene and 
the broad farce of John Leech. Unquestionably, Mr. Raven Hill 
is very frequently happy in suggesting comic incidents, and his 
method is above reproach. But to me there is something lacking 
in nearly all the creations of our modern comic artists. No doubt 
the demand will some day create the necessary supply. For the 
moment the English. seem to take their caricatures—like their 
other pleasures—sadly. 


‘*The Old Leader” 


George R. Halkett's caricature of 
Sir Vernon Harcourt, M.P. 
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In a First-class Hotel 
Chambermaid. “‘ What do you want the kitchen 


for?” 
Mr. Briggs. “I want to wash meself.” 


‘* I'm glad they've got a fine day for their 
persession ; but I don’t take much interest tn 
myself.”’ 


Visttor. Some of your ancestors, I suppose?” 
Parvenu. ‘ Bless yous No. My ancestors is all dead.” 


Fones (to Brown, who has been to a ball at Robinson's). “‘ Many women Distinguished Amateur (who has been cast for the part of Sir Toby Belch). 
there suppose I shall want a Kittle padding?” 
Brown. *‘ No; only their mothers.” Costumier. “' Certainly. (Shouting) Ernest. bring down a full-size stomach.” 


SOME CHARACTERISTIC SKETCHES BY PHIL MAY 


Phil May, the well-known illustrator who died last week in London, made a specialty of types. In describing his method of 
work, he used to tell of his search for individuals who embodied striking and characteristic varieties of human nature. “A quaint 
old Sydney clergyman whom I knew,”’ he said, “ figured very usefully, not so long ago, ift an allegorical and up-to-date pre- 
sentment of ‘The Temptation of St. Anthony.’” Herewith are reproduced some of the artist's best and most representative sketches 
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George V. Hobart’s Burlesque, “ Lifting the Cup,” at the Crystal Gardens 


In Mr. Hobart’s skit Sir Thomas Lipton’s thard attempt to lift the “ America’s"’ Cup ts made the subject of a lively medley of songs, dances, and top- 


ical hits. The crews of *Reliance’’ and “* Shamrock II1.”’ are welcoming Sir Thomas on board his steam-yacht “‘ Erin,”’ the girls representing the crews 


“My great ambition ts to be taken seriously. A comedienne 


‘“ There is no more common error than the belief that 
is—te laugh, and sometimes that hurts”’ 


the actress just drijts into success”’ 


A Musical Comedy Star at Home 
Miss Fay Templeton, who is playing the leading role in ‘*‘ The Runaways," at the Casino Theatre, is to be starred next sea- 
son in the first musical comedy to come from the pen of Clyde Fitch—‘‘ The Infant Prodigy."’ Miss Templeton has been on 
the siage since her fifteenth year, when she made her first conspicuous success as “‘ Gabriel"’ in “ Evangeline.”” Wathin recent 
years she has made a notable record for herself in the Weber & Fields parodies as a mimic of uncommon finish and humor 
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“LADY ROSE’S DAUGHTER” ON THE STAGE 


Miss Fay Davis, who was leading woman with William Faversham last season in ‘‘ Ilmprudence,”” has been engaged 
to play the part of Fulie Le Breton in George Fleming's dramatization of ‘‘ Lady Rose’s Daughter,” which Charles 
Frohman will produce during the coming season. George Fleming is the pen name of Miss Constance Fletcher, the 
daughter of an English clergyman, whose stage version of *‘ The Light that Failed”’ is soon to be brought to America 
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The Retirement of a General 


Or How the Horse whiled away the weary Miles 
By Albert Levering 


GY ¢ 
4 g 
— 


FORT 
RENO 


| 


General Miles. Weill, well! So I'm old enough to autt. ch? PH 
show ‘cm there's still something in the old man yet. Whet ho, guard! a. few records.” 


YWUKE 


— 


Gen. M. “I declare! I failed to notice that he has five toes on his Gen. M. “ And as I live, he has them on his fore fect! Seems, aj 
hind ject.”’ anything, to rather accel-raiz his movement. Good thing.” 


Gen. M. “ Whoa, Bolivar! Weill, in spite of your metamorphosis, Gen. M. Who would have thought it! Still, 1 rather fancy his 
we've broken all records.” general appearance.” 
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Correspondence 


TAMMANY AND THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


Cuus, Fuly 10, 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Must it be inferred from your comic cartoon of this week’s 
issue that the Democratic party of the nation is in misery because 
certain ward-leaders in the city of New York are charged with 
leasing dock privileges to themselves? Is it not a common error 
of the provincial New York papers to confound the Tammany 
organization with the Democratic party? Is there not deliberate 
design in the persistence in this error, or rather, misrepresentation ? 

I am, sir, 
WESTERN DEMOCRAT. 


[It is not a common error to confound the Tammany organiza- 
tion with the Democratic party, but it is a common occurrence for 
the Tammany organization to exert a powerful influence in the 
choice ‘of a Democratic candidate for President. That being the 
case, Tammany must be reckoned with, for we should always bear 
in mind that as a political organization it has no equal in this 
country.—EDITOR. | 


WARM! 
Atvanta, Ga., Fuly 6, 1903. 
7'o the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—In a letter this day written to a gentleman in New York 
who is very much interested in the negro question I used the fol- 
lowing language: 

“If you will read two articles in HArpPer’s WEEKLY, one in the 
issue of June 20, the other July 4, about what they call the ‘ New 
Negro Crime’ you will see a curious case of how close a con- 
scientiou® seeker after truth can get to it and yet utterly miss it. 
The reason they ¥Yail to hit on the truth is because they are not 
in touch with the problem they are studying. They are blunder- 
ing in the dark. Children play a game of hiding the switch. When 
a searcher gets close to the hidden.switch he is told that he is 
vetting ‘warm.’ I have often watched a ‘warm’ seeker, and felt 
strongly moved to add a Aint when I see him come within an ace 
of finding the hidden subject of his search and yet miss it utterly 
for want of just a little help. I feel that way about HaArRpeEr’s. 
The writer was evidently sympathetic and wants to see the truth. 
If he understood the negro he would see it. As it is, he has missed 
it entirely, although he had his hands almost on it.” 

I send you this hint in order that vou may feel encouraged to 
keep up your search. You have almost found what you were look- 
ing for, but your “miss” is as good as a mile. 

I am, sir, 
Hooper ALEXANDER. 


AS TO LYNCHINGS BEFORE THE WAR 


‘ Fuly 14, 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir.—You say that negroes never committed the lynching crime 
in the South before the war. “ Old Harry,” a negro, was hanged 
at Romney, Virginia (now West Virginia), nearly a hundred years 
ago for outrage upon a little girl. He intended to kill the child, 
and threw stones and brush on her ugtil she could not be seen. 
She was found, though, and she did no# die. 

At Abingdon, Virginia, in slavery days, one of Colonel Rreston’s 
blacks was hanged for attempting the same offence. He hid in a 
lady’s room at night, but some one happened to look through the 
door, and saw his eyes shining from behind the bed. Nature does 
not change, and it is not true that lust did not use to tempt the 
black men of the South. W. W. STICKLEY. 


[Yes, here are two examples in a hundred years.—Ep!Tor. ] 


THE. EVILS OF COEDUCATION 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir—I have read the recent article in your paper upon the 
evils of coeducation. I have also read many articles in many 
papers written by learned men and by some women upon the 
evils of the higher education for women, one and all declaring 
that the modern educated woman did not marry so young and 
have so numerous a family as her great-grandmother. I do not deny 
this. I wish to ask all of these writers, through the medium of 
your paper, two questions.” Have they any daughters? Do they 
deny to them the higher education if they want it; and would they 
wish them to marry, at sixteen or eighteen, the average young man 
of twenty-two or twenty-three possessed of the average financial 
prospects of that age, and in the next twenty years rear a family 
of ten children? American fathers are.as proud and fond of their 
daughters as of their sons. Would they starve the natural craving 
for the intellectual life which the daughters of studious educated 
men inherit equally with the sons? Would they like to see all the 
best young years of their daughters’ lives spent in almost con- 
stant physical discomfort—to state it mildly—to many pain and 
peril of death? In addition, constant care, work, and anxiety, with 
little recreation, with no time nor strength for mental culture. 

The American man may, like the Chinaman, reverence his mo- 
ther for such a life of self-sacrifice; he may also, like the China- 
man, expect his wife to follow in the same line as a matter of 
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course; but can he, like the Chinaman, contemplate with unruffled 
serenity the same fate for his talented young daughter? 

No! He will hold to the historic masculine point of view that 
women were created for the purpose of assisting in populating the 
earth and for nothing else; but he will except his own daughter. 
He will prefer her to become first a cultivated interesting wo- 
man and a wife and mother afterward—if her life can be as com- 
fortable and more happy and interesting to her individual self. 

American girls owe to the pride and indulgent love of their 
hard-working fathers, as well as to their own and their mother’s 
ambition, their happy student days and their intellectual resources 
in the trials and disillusions of later life. These things are among 
the few—the very few—blessings in the life of a woman which 
the husbands of this world can neither give nor take away. 


I am, sir, 
We 


[The WeeEkty does not disapprove the higher education for 
girls. If it is a question of coeducaticn or no education, give the 
girls coeducation. If it is a question of coeducation or separate 
education, the preference for separate education seems to be. gain- 
ing.—EDIToR. 


THE BIRTH-RATE AND THE USEFUL LIFE 


New York, 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: ee 

Srk,—In Harper’s WEEKLY of the 18th inst. the question of an 
apparent decrease in the birth-rate is discussed in its general as- 
pects, attention being called to Mrs. Margaret Bisland’s article 
in the North American Review for July. 

One would imagine, from the prevalent sentiment of the maga- 
zines on this subject, that a dozen children ought to be the great 
desideratum of married couples, the end and evidence of the great- 
est connubial bliss. The conditions of living, as you say, deter- 
mine to a very large extent the number of offspring in families 
of native (American) stock, and where the girls grow up a: 
petent wage-earners there is induced a feeling of inde 
that modifies the natural inclination to seek for the 
of life’s mission in marriage. 

‘One phase of the question that is too often overlooked is the 
element of quality rather than quantity in the production of off- 
spring. It needs but a stroll through any highly congested neigh- 
borhood in this city to find that children are multiplied fast enough 
to suit the needs of the country at large, and too fast to obtain 
from their parents adequate maintenance and support. 

_Is it not better for a young married couple to so direct their 
mental and physical energies and resources that the three or four 
children that will ultimately make their count and contribution 
to the world’s betterment shall have distinctive qualities of mind 
and heart,—an appetite for culture, an irrevocable attachment to 
the pure and noble in life and thought, an active imagination, and 
a sound physical body? It would seem to me that one child whose 
life is thus wisely ordained and serenely developed overtops in 
value and puts to the blush a hundred whose lives are destined 
to be fruitless as far as the common welfare of man is concerned. 

I am, sir, 


Joun F. FAR wey. 


[Three or four children seem to be all the average couple can 
rear to-advantage nowadays. Practically, the race-suicide problem 
is how to induce competent parents to raise three or four children 
instead of one or two.—EbIrTor. ] 


MORE POPULAR MUSIC 


New York, Fune 15, 1903. 


FOR 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Is it not time that musical conductors, concert-managers, 
and others who compose musical programmes for public audiences 
depart a bit from old-time methods? 

Would not a really popular musical programme be interesting 
and valuable? It would be especially so now. The popular musical 
taste seems to me to be changing. People who, a decade ago, 
would scorn to recognize any “ popular” air of the day now ap- 
preciate the light and catchy music that song writers and com- 
posers contribute to musical literature. Most musical people who 
make the programmes give the public too much of one thing—it is 
either all heavy or all light.’ I like both kinds, from “ Mr. 


' Dooley ” to “ The Star-spangled Banner” and “ My Old Kentucky 


Home,” and the Jewel Song from “ Faust.” 
I should like to hear suggestions from the readers of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY regarding a popular musical programme that will be all 


that the name implies. I am, sir, 
C, STEWART YALE. 


[We should welcome any suggestions from our readers con- 
cerning the question which interests our correspondent. We doubt 
if the audiences of the Boston Symphony Orchestra or the Phil- 
harmonic Society would take kindly to performances by those or- 
ganizations of “Mr. Dooley” or “My Old Kentucky Home,” or 
that Mr. Duss’s public would welcome a Brahms symphony on one 
of his programmes. But we shall be glad to leave the question 
open for a discussion by those of our readers who have views on 
the subject.—EbIrTor. 


Our Birth-Rate 


A New ENGLAND scientist has lately pub- 
lished some suggestive conclusions on the 
subject of the birth-rate in America. Look- 
ing backward to the time of Benjamin 
Franklin, he discovers that the average num- 
ber of children to a family was then eight ; 
a century later it had declined to 6.1; in 
1830 it was 4.6; in 1860, 3.33; in 1872, 
2.45; in 1900, 1.8. The birth-rate through- 
out the entire civilized world, according to 
one authority, is steadily decreasing, rapid- 
ly in the New World, more slowly in the 
Old—truly an alarming condition of things, 
for which we are offered the following ex- 
planation: 

“ Family shrinkage seems clearly referable 
to the strenuous nerve-racking life of the 
day, to the struggle not for existence, but 
for a luxurious existence, to the ever-in- 
creasing desire for the luxuries of life and 
the morbid craving for social dissipations 
and advancement. It ix due to the desire to 
have no children, or only such a number as 
husband and wife believe suitable and 
adapted to their ideals of comfort and their 
supposed financial possibilities.” 


ro WINnsLow’s Sooruine SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
ix the best remedy for diarrluwa.—[ Adr.] 


DuRING hot weather che epidermis of the face becomes more 
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HE night, after 

a beautiful, 

brown October 
day, came on dark 
and rainy, with fierce 
winds off the Rocky 
Mountains; and Har- 
lev, who was in the 
first carriage, with 
the Candidate, could 
barely see the heads 
of the horses, gently 
rising and falling, as 
they splashed through 
the mud. Behind him 
he heard faintly the 
sound of wheels amid 
the wind and the rain, 
and he knew that the 
other correspondents 
and the _ politicians, 
who always hung on 
the trail of Jimmy 
Grayson, shifting ac- 
cording to _ locality, 
were following their 
leader in single file. 

Although the hood 
of the carriage was 
down, and the collar 
of Harley’s heavy coat was turned up to his ears, the cold rain, 
lashed by the wind, struck him in the face now and then. 

“You don’t do anything by halves out here on these Western 
plains,” he said. 

“No,” replied Jimmy Grayson, “we don’t deal in disguises; 
when we’re hot we’re hot, and when we’re cold we’re cold. Now, 
after a perfect day, we’re having the wildest kind of a night. 
It’s our way.” 

It was then ten o’clock, and they had expected to reach Speed- 
well at midnight, crossing the Platte River on the big wooden 
bridge; but the rain, the darkness, and the singularly sticky 
quality of the black Nebraska mud would certainly delay them 
until one o’clock in the morning, and possibly much later. It was 
not a cheerful prospect for tired and sleepy men. 

“Mr. Grayson,” said Harley, “ without seeking to discredit you, 
I wish I had gone to the Boer war instead of coming out here with 
you. That would have been less wearing.” 

The Candidate laughed. 

“ But you are seeing the West as few men from New York ever 
see it,” he said. 

The driver turned, and a little stream of water ran off his 
hat brim into Harley’s face. 

“It’s the wind that holds us back, Mr. Grayson,” he said; “ if 
we leave the road and cut across the prairie on the hard ground 
it will save at least an hour.” 

“ By all means, turn out at once,” said the Candidate, “and 
the others will follow.” 

“ Wise driver; considerate man!” remarked Harley. 

There was marked relief the moment the wheels of the car- 
riage struck the brown grass. They rolled easily once more, and 
the off horse, lifting up his head, neighed cheerfully. 

“It means midnight, and not later, Harley,” said the Candi- 
date, in a reassuring tone. 

Harley leaned back in his seat, and trusted all now to the wise 
and considerate driver who had proposed such a plan. The night 
was just as black as a hat, and the wind and rain moaned over 
the bleak and lonesome plains. They were far out in Nebraska, 
and although they were near the Platte River, it was one of the 
most thinly inhabited sections in the State. They had not seen 
a light since leaving the last speaking-place at sundown. Har- 
ley wondered at the courage of the pioneers who crossed the 
great plains amid such a vast loneliness. He and the Candidate 
were tired, and soon ceased to talk. The driver confined his at- 
tention to his business. Harley fell into a doze, from which he 
was awakened after a while by the sudden stoppage of the car- 
riage. The Candidate awoke at the same time. The rain had 
decreased, there was a partial moonlight, and the driver was turn- 
ing upon them a shamefaced countenance. . 

“ What’s the matter?” asked the Candidate. 

“ To tell vou the truth, Mr. Grayson,” replied the driver, in an 
apologetic tone, “ I’ve gone wrong somehow or other, and I don’t 
know just where we’re at.” 

Lost!” said Harley. 


SPELL 


JOSEPH A. ALTSHELER 


“Tf you wish to put it that way, I reckon you’re right,” said the 
driver, with a touch of offence. 

“What has become of the other carriages?” asked Harley, look- 
ing back for them. 

“IT reckon they didn’t see us when we turned out, and they kept 
on along the road.” 

There was no doubt about the plight into which they had got 
themselves. The plain seemed no less lonely than it was before 
the white man came. : 

“ What’s that line of trees across yonder ?” asked the Candidate. 

“I guess it marks where the Platte runs,” replied the driver. 

“Then drive to it; if we follow the trees we must reach the 
bridge, and then things will be simple.” 

The driver became more cheerful, the rain ceased and the moon- 
light increased; but Harley lacked confidence. He had a deep dis- 
trust of the Platte River. It seemed to him the most ridiculoy 
stream in the United States, making a presumptous claim =a 
the map, and flowing often in a channel a mile wide with only a 
foot of water. But he feared the marshes and quicksands that 
bordered its shallow course. 

They reached the line of gaunt trees, dripping with water and 
whipped by the wind, and Harley’s fears were justified. The river 
was there, but they could not approach it, lest they be swallowed 
up in the sand, and they turned back upon the prairie. 

“We must find a house,” said the Candidate; “if it comes to 
the pinch we can pass the night in the carriage, but I don’t like 
to sleep sitting.” 

They bore away from the river, driving at random, and after an 
hour saw a faint light under the dusky horizon. 

“The lone settler!” exclaimed Harley, who began to cherish 
fond anticipations of a bed. “Go straight for it, driver!” 

The driver was not loath, and even the horses, seeming to have 
renewed hope, changed their sluggish walk to a trot. They had 
no hesitation in seeking shelter at that hour, entire strangers 
though they were, such an act being in perfect accordance with the 
laws of Western hospitality. 

As they approached, a bare wooden house, unprotected by trees. 
rose out of the plain. A wire fence enclosed a half-acre or so about 
it, and apparently there had been a few rather futile attempts 
to make a lawn. 

“ Looks cheerless,” said Harley. 

“ But it holds beds,” said the Candidate. 

“You save your voice,” said Harley: “I’ll call the farmer, and 
I hope it will be a man who can speak English, and not some 
new Russian or Bohemian citizen.” 

He sprang out of the carriage, glad to relieve himself from his 
cramped and stiff position, and walked toward the little gate in 
the wire fence. There was a sudden rush of light feet, a stream of 
fierce barks and snarls, and Harley sprang back in alarm as two 
large bulldogs, red-mouthed, flung themselves against the fence. 

“T said you had no cause to regret the Boer war,” called the 
Candidate from the carriage. 

The wires were strong, and they held the dogs; but the animals 
hung to the fence, as fierce as wolves; and Harley, lifting up his 
voice, added to the chorus with a “ Hi! Hi! Mr. Farmer! Stran- 
gers want to stop with you!” 

The din was tremendous, and presently a window in the second 
story was shoved up, and a man, fully dressed, carrying a long- 
barrelled rifle in his hands, appeared at it. He called to the dogs, 
which ceased at once their barking and snarling, and then he gazed 
down at the intruders in no friendly manner. Harley saw him 
clearly, a tall, gaunt old man, white-haired but muscular and 
strong. He held the rifle as if he were ready to use it,—a most 
unusual thing in this part of the country, where householders sel- 
dom kept firearms. 

. “What do you want?” he called, in a sharp, high voice. 

“ Beds,” cried Harley. “ We are lost, and if you don’t take 
us in we'll have to sleep on the prairie, which is a trifle damp.” 

“ Wa’al I ’low it hez rained a right smart,” said the old man, 
grimly. 

Harley noticed at once the man’s use of “right smart,” an ex- 
pression with which he had been familiar in another part of the 
country, and it encouraged him. He was sure now of hospitality. 

“Who are you?” the old man called. 

“Mr. Grayson, the Democratic nominee for President of the 
United States, is in the carriage, and I am his friend, one of the 
newspaper correspondents travelling with him.” 

“Wait a minute!” 

The window was closed, and in a few moments the old man came 
out at the front door. He carried the rifle on his shoulder, but 
Harley attributed the fact to his haste at the mention of Jimmy 
Grayson’s name. 

“My name is Simpson — Daniel Simpson,” he said, hospitably. 
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“Tell the driver to put the horses in the 
barn.” 

He waved his hand toward a low building 
in the rear of his residence, and then he 
invited the Candidate and the correspondent 
to enter. He looked curiously, but with 
reverence, at the Candidate. 

“ You are really Jimmy Grayson,” he said. 
“I'd know you offhand by your picture, 
which 1 guess hez been printed in ev'ry 
newspaper in the United States. I ‘low it’s 
a powerful honor to me to hev you here.” 

“And it’s a tremendous accommodation 
to us for you to take us,” said Jimmy Gray- 
son, with his usual easy grace. 

But Harley was looking at Simpson with 
a gaze no less intent than the old man had 
bent upon Grayson. The accent and inflec- 
tion of their host were of a region far dis- 
tant from Nebraska, but Harley, who was 
born near that wild country, knew the long, 
lean, narrow type of face, with the high 
cheek bones and the watchful black eyes. 
Moreover, there was something directly and 
personally familiar in the figure before 
him. 

Under any circumstances, the manner of 
the old man would have drawn the attention 
of Harley, whose naturally keen observa- 
tion had been sharpened by the training of 
his profession. The old man seemed ab- 
stracted. His fingers moved absently on 
the stock of his rifle, and Harley inferred 
at once that he had something of unusual 
weight on his mind. 

“Me an’ the ol’ woman hev been settin’ 
late,” said Simpson. “When you git ol’ 
you don’t sleep much. But it'll be a long 
time, Mr. Grayson, before that fits you.” 

He led the way into a room, better fur- 
nished than Harley had expected to see. A 
coal fire smouldered on the hearth, and 
the arrangement of the room showed some 
evidences of lightness and taste. An old 
woman was bent over the fire, but she rose 
when the men entered, and turned upon 
them a face which Harley knew at once to 
be that of one who had been frightened by 
something. Her eyes were red, as if she 
had been weeping. Harley looked from host 
to hostess with curious glance, but he was 
still silent. 

“This is Marthy, my wife, gen’lemen,” 
said Simpson. “ Marthy, this is Mr. Gray- 
son, the greatest man in this here United 
States, and the other is one of the news- 
paper fellers that travels with him.” 

Jimmy Grayson bowed with great court- 
esy, and apologized so gracefully for the 
intrusion that an ordinary person would 
have been glad to be intruded upon in such 
a manner. The woman said nothing, but 
stared vacantly at her guests. The old man 
came to her relief. 

“Marthy ain’t used to visitors, least of 
all a man like you, Mr. Grayson, and it 
kind o’ upsets her,” he said. “ You see, 
Marthy an’ me lives here all by ourselves.” 

The woman started and looked at him. 

“All by ourselves,” repeated the man, 
firmly; “ but we’ll do the best we kin.” 

“ Daniel,” suddenly exclaimed the old wo- 
man in high, shrill tones, “ why don’t you 
put down your gun? Mr. Grayson’ll think 
you’re a@goin’ to shoot him!” 

The old man laughed, but the ever-watch- 
ful Harley saw that the laugh was not spon- 
taneous. 

“I ’clar’ to gracious!” he said; “I clean 
forgot I had old Deadeye. You see, Mr. 
Grayson, when I heerd the dogs barkin’, sez 
I to myself ‘ it’s robbers, shore’; and before 
I h’ists the window upstairs, I reaches old 
Deadeye off the hooks, and then if it had 
a-been robbers, it wouldn’t a-been healthy 
for ’em!” 

“I’m sure of that, Mr. Simpson,” said 
Jimmy Grayson; “you don’t look like a 
man who would allow himself to be run 
over.” 

“ An’ I wouldn’t!” said the old man, with 
sudden, fierce emphasis. But he put the 
rifle on the hooks over the fireplace. Such 
hooks as these were not usual in Nebraska; 
but Jimmy Grayson was too polite to say 
enything, and Harley was still watching ev- 
ery movement of the old man. The driver 
returned at this moment from the stable, 
and, reporting that he had fed the horses, 
— his place with the others at the 

re. 

“TI ’low you-uns would like to eat a lit- 
tle,” said the old man, laughing in the same 
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unnatural way. “ Marthy, tote in suthin’ from the kitchen as 
quick as you kin.” 

The old woman raised her startled, frightened eyes, and for a 
moment her glance met Harley’s; it seemed to. him to be full 
of entreaty;: the whole atmosphere of the place was to him tense, 
strained, and tragic; why, he did not know, but he shook himself 
and decided that it was only the result of weariness, the long 
ride, and the night in the storm. Nevertheless, the feeling did not 
depart, because he willed that it should go. 

‘No, we thank you,” Jimmy Grayson was saying; “ we are not 
hungry; but we should like very much to go to bed.” 

“It’s jest with you,” said Simpson. “ Marthy, I'll show the 
_gzen’lemen to their room, and you kin stay here till I come back.” 

The old woman did not speak, but stood in a crouched attitude 
looking at Grayson and then at Harley and then at the driver; 
it seemed to the correspondent that she did not dare trust her 
voice, and he saw fear still lurking in her eves. 

“Come along, gen’lemen,” said Simpson, taking from the table 
a small lamp, that had been lighted at their entrance, and leading 
the way. | 

Harley looked back once at the door, and the woman’s eyes met 
his in a look that was like one last despairing appeal. But there 
was nothing tangible, nothing that he could not say was the result 
of an overwrought fancy. 

It was a small and bare room, with only a single bed, to which 
the old man took them. “It’s the best I’ve got,” he said, apolo- 
getically. “ Mr. Grayson, you an’ the newspaper man kin sleep 
in the bed, an’ tother feller, I reckon, kin curl up on the floor.” 

“It is good enough for anybody,” said Jimmy Grayson, gal- 
lantly. As a matter of fact, both he and Harley had known what 
it was to fare worse. 

“ood night,” the man said, and left them rather hastily, Har- 

ley thought; but the others took no notice, and were soon in 
sound slumber, the Candidate, because he had the rare power of 
going to sleep whenever there was a chance, and the driver, because 
he was indifferent and tired. 
# But Harley lay awake. An hour ago his dream of heaven was 
a bed, and now, the bed attained, sleep would not come near. Out 
of the stillness, after a while, he heard the gentle moving of feet 
below, and he sat up on the bed, all his suspicions confirmed. 
Something unusual was going on in this lone house! And it 
had been going on even before he and the Candidate came! 

He listened to the moving feet for a few moments. Then the 
noise ceased, but Harley knew that there was no further chance 
of sleep for him, with his nerves on edge, and likely to remain 
there. He lay back on the edge of the bed, trying to accustom 
his eves to the darkness,-and presently he heard a sound, the 
most chilling that a man en hear. It was the sound of a woman, 


The old man ate mechanically, while his- attention was riveted on Fimmy Grayson 


alone and in the dark, between midnight and morning, crying 
gently, but crying deeply, uncontrpllably, and from her chest. 

Harley’s resolve was taken at once. He slipped on his clothes 
and went to the door. His eves were used now to the dark, and 
there was a window that shed a half-light. 

He stopped with his hand on the bolt, because he heard the low, 
wailing note more plainly, and he was sure that it came from an- 
other room across the narrow hall. He turned the bolt, but the 
door refused to open. There was no key on the inside! They 
had been locked in, and for a purpose! 

Harley was fully aroused—on edge with excitement, but able to 
restrain it, and to think clearly. There was an old grate in 
the room, apparently used but seldom, and leaning against the 
wall beside it an iron poker. Tiptoeing, he obtained the poker. 
and returned to the door. The lock was a flimsy affair, and, in- 
serting the point of the poker under the catch, he easily pried it 
off, and put it gently on the floor. 

Then he stepped out into the dusky hall and listened. The 
woman was yet crying, monotonously, but with such a note of 
woe that Harley was shaken. He had thought in his own room 
that it was the old woman who wept thus; but now in the hall 
he knew it to be a younger and fresher voice. 

He saw further down another door, and he knew that it led 
to the room from which came the sounds of grief. He approached 


it cautiously, still holding the poker in his hands, and noticed | 


that there was no key in the lock. The woman, whoever she 
might be, was locked in, as he and his comrades had been; but 
the empty keyhole gave him an idea. He blew through it, maki 

a sort of whistling sound with his puckered lips. The crying 
ceased, all save an occasional low, half-smothered sob, as if th 

woman were making a supreme effort to control her feelings. 

Then Harley put his lips to the keyhole again, and whispered: 
“What is the matter? It is a friend who asks.” There was no 
reply, only a tensé silence, even the occasional sobs ceasing. Then, 
after a few moments of waiting, Harley whispered, “ Don’t be 
alarmed; I am about to force the door.” 

The door was of flimsy pine, and it gave quickly to the poker’s 
leverage. Then, this useful weapon still in hand, Harley stepped 
into the room, where he heard a deep-drawn sigh that expressed 
mingled emotions. 

There was a window at the end of the room, and the moonlight 
shone clearly through, clothing with its full radiance a tall slim 
girl, who had risen from a chair, and who stood trembling before 
Harley, fully dressed, although her long hair hung down her back 
and her eyes were red. with weeping. 

She was handsome, but not with the broad face of the West. 
Hers was another type, a type that Harley knew well. The cheek 
bones were a little high, the features delicate, the figure slender, 
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and there was on her cheeks a rosy bloom 
that never grew under the cutting winds of 
the Great Plains. 

Harley knew at once that she was the 
daughter of the old couple below stairs. 

“Do not be afraid of me,” he said, gently. 
“T know that you are in great trouble, but 
I will help you. I, too, am from Kentucky. 
I was born there, and I used to live there, 
though not in the mountains, as you did.” 

The appeal and terror in her eyes changed 
to momentary surprise. “W hat do you 
know of me?” she exclaimed. 

“Very little of you, but more of your 
father. Years ago I was at his house in 
the Kentucky Mountains. He was the lead- 
er in the Simpson-Eversley feud. I knew 
him to-night, but I have said nothing. Now, 
tell me, what is the matter?” 

His voice was soothing—that of a strong 
man who would protect, and the girl yield- 
ed to its influence. Brokenly she told the 
story. Many men had been killed in the 
feud, and the few Eversleys who were left 
had been seattered far in the mountains. 
Then old Daniel Simpson said that he would 
come out on the Great Plains, more than a 
thousand miles, and they had come. 

“There was one of the Eversleys — 
Henry Eversley—he was young and hand- 
some. People said he was not bad. He, 
too, came to Nebraska. He found out where 
we lived; he—has been here.” 

“Ah!” said Harley. He felt that they 
were coming to the gist of the matter. 

The girl, with a sudden passionate cry, 
threw herself upon her knees. “ He is here 
now! He is here now!” she cried. “ He is 
in the cellar, bound and gagged, and my 
father is going to kill him! But I love 
him! He came here to-night, and my fa- 
ther caught us together, and struck him 
down. But we meant nothing wrong. I de- 
clare before God that we did not! We were 
getting ready to run away together and to 
be married at Speedwell!” 

Harley shuddered. The impending tragedy 
was more terrible than he had feared. 

“You ean do nothing!” exclaimed the 
girl. “My father is armed. He _ will 
have no interference! He cares nothing for 
what may come after! He thinks—” 

She could not say it all; but Harley 
knew well that what she would say. was, 
“ He thinks that he has been robbed of his 
honor by a mortal enemy.” 

“Can you stay quietly in this room until 
morning?” he asked. “I know it is hard 
to wait under such circumstances. but you 
must do it for the sake of Henry Eversley.” 

“ And will you save him?” 

“He shall be saved.” 

“T will wait,” she said. ) 

Harley slipped noiselessly out. and, clos- 
ing the door behind him, went to his room, 
where he at once awakened the Candidate. 

Jimmy Grayson listened with intense at- 
tention to Harley’s story. When the tale 
was over, he and Harley whispered togeth- 
er long and earnestly. and Jimmy Grayson 
frequently nodded his head in assent. Then 
they awoke the driver, a heavy man, but 
with a keen Western mind that at once be- 
came alert at the news of danger. 

“Yes, I got my bearings now,” he said 
in reply to a question of Harley’s. “I asked 
the old fellow about it when I came up 
from the stable, and Speedwell is straight 
north from here. I can take one of the 
horses and hit the town before daylight. I 
know everybody there.” 

“ But how about the dogs?” asked Jimmy 
Grayson. “Can you get past them?” 

“ No trouble there at all. After we came, 
the old fellow locked ‘em up in a stall in 
the stable and left ’em there. I guess he 
didn’t wan t to look to us as if he was too 
suspicious.” 

“Then go, and God go with you!” said 
Jimmy Grayson, with deep feeling. 

“ He will do his part,” he said; “now 
for ours.’ 

He did not seek sleep again, and Harley 
could not think of it. The flush of dawn ap- 
peared in the East at last, and then thev 
heard a faint step in the hall outside, and 
the gentle turning of a key in a lock. A 
half hour later there was a loud knock 
on their door. and old Daniel Simpson bade 
them rise and get ready for breakfast. 

“It is chiefly in your hands now,” said 
Harley, in a low tone to Jimmy Grayson. 

They entered the dining-room where the 
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“RICE contains more nutriment and sup- 
plies more energy to the human 
body than anything that grows out 
of the ground. 


as a marvelously beneficial stimu- 
lant man has known for centuries, 
but only yesterday did he learn to 
combine it to the greatest advantage. 


COOK’S MALTO-RICE IS A PERFECT BLENDING OF MALT AND RICE 
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Avoid Imitations which lack the Richness and Delicate 
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sumption and all forms of rheumatic complaints 
quickly cured. Special low rates to Homeseekers. 
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South or want any sort of property ask for the Red Book. 
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W. WUPPERMANN, Sole Agent, NEW YORK, N, Y¥, 
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Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $1. 4 ll 
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O CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS 
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ve) in time. Sold by druggists. 


“ CONSUMPTION 


and LIQUOR HARITS CURED 
Thousands, having failed elsewhere, 
have been cured by us. Write 


The Dr.J.L. Stephens Cvo., Dept. 57, Lebanon, Ohio 


breakfast smoked on the table, and Simpson 
and his wife were waiting. 

“Whar’s your driver?” asked Simpson. 

“He has gone down to the stable to feed 
and care for his horses,” replied the Can- 
didate, easily. 

“Then be seated,” said the old man, hos- 
pitably. “We've got corn-bread and ham 
and eggs and coffee, an’ I guess you kin 
make out.” 

The three sat at the table, while Mrs. 
Simpson served them. Jimmy Grayson did 
most of the talking, and it was addressed 
in a very confidential manner to old Dan- 
iel Simpson. He fairly radiated with the 
quality called personal magnetism, and soon 
the old man ate mechanically, while his 
attention was riveted on Jimmy Gray- 
son. 

‘ine old man sank into his chair, but his 
look wandered to the door, It seemed to 
Harley that light sounds came from the 
other part of the house, and the old man, 
too, appeared for a moment to ‘be lis- 
tening; but Jimmy Grayson at once be- 
gan a story, and Simpson’s attention canic 
hack. 

“This is a story of the mountains of 
eastern Kentucky,” began the Candidate, 
“and it is a love story, a very pretty one, 
I think.” 

Simpson moved in his chair, and a sudden 
wondering look appeared in his eves at the 
words “eastern Kentucky.” But Jimmy 
Gravson took no notice, and continued: 

“ This,” he said, “is the love story of two 
people who were young then, but who are 
old now. The youth and the girl be- 
longed to families that were at war with 
each other, and a marriage between them 
wou'd have been considered by all their re- 
Jations a mortal sin. They were compelled 
to meet in secret, but the girl was fright- 
ened for him, because she loved him. She 
told him that he must go away—that if 
her father and brothers heard of their 
meetings they would kill him. He listen- 
ed to her gently and tenderly. He would not 
go away: he was not afraid.” 

“No, I was not afraid,” breathed the 
old man, softly. The old woman straight- 
ened herself up, until she stood erect. There 
was a delicate flush on her face, and her 
eves were luminous. 

“The youth did what I would have done, 
and what you would have done, Mr. Simp- 
son,” continued Jimmy Grayson. “ He over- 
bore all resistance on the part of the girl, 
who in her heart was willing to be over- 
borne. One dark night he stole her from 
her father’s house and carried her away on 
his horse.” 

“ How well I remember it!” exclaimed the 
old man, with eyes a-gleam. “I had Marthy 
on the horse behind me, and my rifle on 
the pommel of the saddle before me.” 

“ Before morning they were married,” con- 
tinued Jimmy Grayson. “ Then he took her 
to a house of his own that he had built, and 
he sent word that if any man came to do 
them harm he would meet a rifle-bullet. 
And that youth and that girl are still liv- 
ing, though both are old now; but neither 
has ever, for a moment, regretted that 
night.” 

“You speak the truth!” exclaimed the 
old man, striking his fist upon the table, 
while his eyes flashed with exultant fire. 
“We've never been sorry for a moment for 
what we did, hev we, Marthy?’, 

Harley had risen to his feet, and a signal 
look passed between him and the Candi- 
date. 

“ And then,” said Jimmy Grayson, “ why 
do you deny to Henry Eversley the right to 
do what you did, and what you still glory 
in after all these years? Mr. Simpson, 
shake hands with your new son-in-law. He 
and his bride are waiting in the door- 
way. 

The old man sprang up. His daughter 
and a youth, a handsome couple, stood at 
the entrance. Behind them were three or 
four men, one the driver, and another in 
clerical garb, evidently a minister. 

“They were married in your front par- 
lor, while we sat at breakfast,” said Jimmy 
Grayson. “Mr. Simpson, your son-in-law 
is still offering you his hand.” 

The bewildered look left the old man’s 
eyes, and he took the outstretched hand in 
a hearty grasp. 

“ Henry,” he said, “ vou’ve won.” 
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A Revolution in Nature 
By Louis Bell 


Tue structure of matter has been a fa- 
vorite subject of speculation ever since the 
days of Lucretius, and it is little wonder 
that any clue, however small, to this cosmic 
mystery is eagerly clutched at. Thus it hap- 
pens that there has recently been built up 
about the really remarkable phenomena of 
radium and its allies a new hypothesis, suf- 
ficiently startling in itself, and exploited in 


terms so striking as to arouse even the jaded 


attention of the newspaper-reading public. It 
is somewhat difficult to formulate the doc- 
trines which Sir William Crookes and Sir 
Oliver Lodge are promulgating, for they are, 
so far; rather nebulous, partly from lack of 
data, partly from their intricate specula- 
tive character. 


Atoms within Atoms 

In a general way, the new hypothesis im- 
ag the breaking up of what had previous- 
y been regarded as the ultimate particles of 
matter into electrons, so-called, and also 
further suggests that this breaking up is 
spontaneous and continuous with recom- 
bination of the electrons into other forms as 
a natural sequence. We are thus confronted 
by the idea of what we know as matter being 
in perpetual change, dissolving into electrons 
and reforming itself into matter ceaselessly, 
and in cycles long as geological time in some 
instances, shorter than human history in 
others. Until the rise of this interesting 
speculation the generally received unit of 
matter was the so-called atom, the minutest 
uniform subdivision of an element which is 
capable of preserving its identity in spite of 
all chemical and physical changes. Now this 
atom, Lodge and his fellows hold, can be 
crumbled into electrically charged dust, as 
you would crumble a bit of dry earth be- 
tween vour fingers, and, indeed, is contin- 
ually sifting away, perchance to gather else- 
Where into another kind of atomic lump. 

Fach so-called atom, then, is made up of 
some hundreds, or thousands, of electrons, 
always the same average number, for the 
average atom of any given kind, but with 
a perpetual tendency of electrons to drift 
away from the atoms somewhat, as the par- 
ticles we smell evaporate from a piece of 
campher. In the case of radium, the elec- 
trons are supposed to stream away so fast 
that the oldest radium must have been spon- 
taneously formed within a few thousan 
years. As to the relation of the electrons in 
the atom, opinion seems to favor a definite 
structure of some kind, with appearances in 
favor of orbital movements, so that the atom 
may be looked upon as a microcosm of the 
solar system, or perhaps of Saturn’s rings, 
described by Maxwell as a “ flight of brick- 
bats.” And, finally, there is a strong dispo- 
sition to regard the electrons as themselves 
simply particles of electricity, whatever that 
may mean. 


Radium as Fuel 

Such are the principal tenets of the new 
faith of which Crookes and Lodge are high 
priests. It is, to put it mildly, somewhat 
sensational to think of atoms built up of 
whirling particles of electricity and per- 
petually undergoing destruction and reor- 
ganization, the old elements dissolving and 
forming new ones, unstable to the end of 
time. Some recent additions to the creed 
are even more startling. For instance, sinc 
radium keeps its temperature above its sur- 
roundings, it can be computed on the electron 
hypothesis that enormous energy must be 
stored in the radium atom and spontaneously 
given off. The amount demanded is over 
one hundred horse-power hours per grain. 
At this rate a fast liner could cross the At- 
lantic on the energy stored in four pounds 
of radium, could its output be controlled, 
one pound of radium being capable of do- 
ing 1,152,000 times the work of one pound 
of coal. 

The present status of these doctrines is. 
however, very far from general acceptation, 
and most conservative physicists regard them 
as not vet constituting even a well-defined 
working hypothesis, but rather as a brilliant 
and daring speculation which may lead to 
important discoveries, but at present rests 
on a very slender foundation of ascertained 
fact. 
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Honors for a Musician 


Harotp BAver, the pianist, who will 
make a concert tour of America during the 
coming season, has recently had conferred 
upon him the decoration of Officer of the 


Harvid Bauer 


French Academy, and the Insignia of Isa- 
bella Catholique of Spain and St.-Jacques 
of Portugal. Mr. Bauer has been playing 
in England and on the Continent, and. is 
now making a concert tour in Brazil. 


Is the Englishman Deteriorating? 


A RECENT investigator has compiled some 
statistics which would seem to indicate a 
rather alarming physical deterioration in 
the British people. The figures, based upon 
the recruiting and medical reports of the 
army, show, for example, that while in 1889 
the proportion of men in the army under 
five feet five inches in height was 106 in a 
thousand, the following year it had risen to 
115 in a thousand; in 1891 to 117; in 1898 
to 132. The proportion of men measuring 
less than thirty-three inches around the 
chest was, in 1889, seventeen in 1000; in 
1898 it was twenty-three. In 1871, 159.4 
per 1000 recruits were under 120 pounds 
in weight: in 1900 the proportion had in- 
creased to 301 per 1000. In addition to this, 
there has been a general decrease in the 
birth-rate from 36.3 per 1000, in 1876, to 
2.4 in 1898. 
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A simpler life necessary for some of the leaders at Newport. 


A Paradise 
For Children. 


7 SF Go to Colorado this summer— 
com 7 and take the youngsters with you. 
It’s the children’s paradise—the 
N\A biggest and happiest playground 
in America. 
A month there will give you— 


and them—a new grip on life. 


Easily reached and not at all expensive 
after you get there. Low rates daily 
June 1 to Sept. 30, via the Rock Island 
System from all points East. Splendid 
service from Chicago, Omaha, Kansas 
City, Memphis, Fort Worth and hun- 
dreds of other towns and cities in the 
West. Send 6 cents in stamps for ‘* Under 
the Turquoise Sky’’—contains just the 
information you need. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
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A History of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages 
By HENRY CHARLES LEA 


A history not less distinguished by amplitude of preparation and exhaustive research than by philosophical 
treatment and breadth of view, which is impartial, candid, scrupulously equitable, above all the bitterness of 
controversy, spacious in survey, and profound in analysis, a history, finally, written with such graphic power 
that it exercises a fascination upon the reader, and leaves him impressed alike by the tragic horror of the 
facts and the dignified ease and felicity with which they are set forth... . The style is lucid, dignified, 


temperate, and graphic. 
3 Volumes. Cloth, $9.00; Three-quarter Calf, $15.75 
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LEADING HOTELS 


New York, N. Y. 
HOTEL EMPIRE 


Broadway and 63d Street, New York City 
TELEPHONE IN EVERY ROOM 
A Family and Transient Hotel 


Rooms $1.50 per day and upwards 
COMBINATION BREAKFAST 


Table d’Hote Dinner, $1.00 


Restaurant noted for excellence of cuisine, efficient service, and moderate 
prices. Only ten minutes to theatres and shops. 


W. JOHNSON QUINN, Prop. 


Chicago, Ill. 
GRAND PACIFIC HOTEL 


Jackson Boulevard and Clark Street, Chicago, 
EVROPEAN PLAN 
Special Facilities for Banquets, Dinners, and After 
Theatre Parties. 


Gentlemen’s Cafe on main floor. Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 
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private bath in connection. 
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Boston, Mass. 
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autifully illustrated Magazine and all information, 
eddress H. L. KRAMER, Gen .Manage 
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In the character of her heroine We Since Becky Sharp there has been 


meet the most subtle, perplexing, baffling no girl in English literature quite fit to 

and fascinating woman whom Mrs. Ward compare with Julie Le Breton 

has yet depicted. ' E. S. Martin. 
—The St. Louis Republic, -_ . 


Daughter 


By Mrs. Humphry Ward 


The creator of Lady Rose’s 
Daughter has giben her a personality 
which tempts and tantalizes. 


—Brooklyn Eagle, 

Love is not here the sentimental . : 
emotion of the ordinary nobel or play, but 
the power that purges the weaknesses and gift of the emotions; her stormy, im- 
vivifizs the dormant nobilities of men and pulstbe nature sets the nerbes of others 
women.— The Academy, London. vibrating.—The Milwaukee Free Press, 
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